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PERSONAL 


NTIQUES, FINE ART GOODS, Pictures, 
Furniture, Effects, &c., PACKED, REMOVED, 
STORED or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & 
CO., 15, New Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 
RUSHES and Toilet Sets renovated and 
restored in any material—Tortoiseshell and 
Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 


ANADIAN MINK COAT for sale. Fine quality 

dark : up-to-date and perfect condition.— 
Box P. 730, SCRIPPS’S,. South Molton Street, W.1 

AMERAS and ACCESSORIES, Enlargers. 

Lenses, Cine-cameras and Projectors. Modern 
Microscopes, Prism Binoculars and Prism 
Compasses. URGENTLY WANTED. High prices 
given. DOLLONDS, (C.L.), 28, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 

DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
IDYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
2xport. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 


Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. ‘Phone 
MAYfair 0651. 
UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 27, Bruton 
St., W.1. (lst floor) has several fashionable 


Fur Coats for Sale (secondhand, good condition) 
including Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 
and Musquash, etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 
part exchange. 


| Olgseger Messrs. SPIERS & POND LTD., will 
be pleased to contract for purchase of large or 
small supplies of all classesof game direct from 


shoots. Full control prices and carriage paid. 
Hampers supplied. 35, New Bridge St., E.C.4. 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 


wanted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES. 
SPOT CASH or offer. Call or send registered 
post HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 

ADY wishes to purchase good FUR COAT in 

beaver mink or black persian lamb. Also 
jacket in blue 1Ox, — ermine or persian lamb. 
Apply Box *Z"’, SMITH & SON, Greengate, 
Stafford. 


AVA sE, Massage Baths, Electricity, Emano- 
Therapy. KATHLEEN THOMAS, 662 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. SPE 0514. 


ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage, Sunlight, and 

Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 
MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 

INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
+Y4 wanted. Write Box 27. 

ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. 


Write BM/MONOI17, W.C.1 


OVIES AND TALKIES. IDLE CAPITAL ! 

Convert your home Movie Projector into 
cash. 8, 9.5 and 16mm. Home Movies and 16 mm. 
Home Talkies; also Leica, Contax and other 
modern roll film cameras ARE STILL WANTED. 
Please release yours. Top prices paid.—_WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LD MASTER DRAWINGS by Troyon, Josef 
Israels, Corot, Constable and Sickert.—Write 
Box 135. 


IANISTS, VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 

increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 
:if a violinist or ‘cellist). Free Booklet “ Finger 
Magic.”’ Principal, 7la, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


ICTURES. Charming old Flower Picture by 

Jacob Wals Cappelle from Kensington Palace 
collection. Write Box 134. 

HE’S GOING TO HAVE A BABY Fenwick’s 

fashion right Maternity Gowns help to keep 
her secret and carry on with little embarrass- 
ment. Everyone delighted. Styles are youthful, 
gay, inexpensive, and adaptable to figure changes. 
No need for alterations after the happy event. 
Dress with Jacket effect from sides only in heavy 
crepe, and a casually draped contrasting bodice 
for 7 coupons. Panel skirt and tie belt for 
easy adjustment, no worry of fussing hooks. 
Wonderful colour combinations—black with rose, 
nigger with turquoise, and navy with turquoise. 
Price 60s. Postage and packing Is, 6d. Serd cheque 
and coupons to-day and tryit on at home. Both 
refunded if unsuitable. Booklet 24d. post free. 
FENWICK LTD., 63, New Bond St., London, W.1. 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 

can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sa. Wil 
face THE BEREAVED. Evidence of Survival 

may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, 8. W.7. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, “old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send reg. 
Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 19 Hop- 
wood Avenue, Manchester 4. 


COUNTRY 


LIFE—AUGUST 


28, 1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


a 1/6 rer line. 
_EDUCATIONAL 7 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ’Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


A 


ABBITAS, THRING&CO. 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 


ETD, 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0161. (4 LINES), 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 


surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential 

Academy for Ladies. 
successfully prepare candidates for 
Examination. Girls from 15 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. 


Riding 
Ross - on - 
the I. 
years of age 
PRITCHARD, 
Instructor of the 
PRITCHARD. 


UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 


Book- 


& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
a COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 
Michaelmas Term begins September 22nd. 


Matriculation, post-Matriculation work in Arts, 
Science. Secretarial Course. Training for those 
aiming at specialised, responsible work in the 
Women’s Services. Particulars: Acting Principal. 

HORT-STORY WRITING.- 

describing world-famous 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, 


Send 4d for end t 
course.—REGENT 
W.8. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks 


South 
Residential 


RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 








“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 

ARAVAN wanted, 


suitable for all weather. 


Specification and price to: CARAVAN, 
62 Mount Ararat Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 


Queen St.. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent.’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
sucn intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


regularly 


OUNTRY LIFE. Will any reader 
exchange week-old copies for ditto of the 
FIELD ? Write BM/E.J.B, W.C.1. 


NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 14th Edition. 
Leather back and good condition essential. 
Please state price. 2, West Drive, Cheam. 


FIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, tlower 

paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 

PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Mar ‘tin’s Court, W.C.2. 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. 

occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 


Books on 


QRENTAL and OTHER Carpets and ees 

wanted. Good prices paid if in good 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
Co., LTD. 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. House: 1682. 


ILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICE. Early 
Victorian or earlier period. Private buyer. 
2, West Drive, Cheam. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF KOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where tc sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.le 
Mayfair 8351. 


Persenal 2/-. 


(Min. 8 lines.) 
FOR SALE- 


NTIQUES, included in monthly list. 2 Hawker 

Dolls; a grotesque Martin W. animal; Eliza- 
bethan table Clock, made at London, 1581; a 
Pistol by Guiseppe Merlin; Chinese Carved 
Lacquer Sceptre and two Medallions in three 
colours, red, yellow, green; Silver Hilt Sword with 
Colichemarde Blade, London, 1759; and other 
items of interest.—HARVEY, 4 Wood Street, 
Norwich. 


LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Biue, Green’ 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins.. 
36s. ; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each: post free.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ARAVANS FOR SALE. CHELTENHAM, 4 

berths. Dunlopillo mattresses, lantern roof, 
gas cooking and lighting. Centrel heating: 
2 doors. Separate indoor toilet. Running hot 
water. Wireless. 18ft. long. 

RAVEN YEOMAN, 3 berths, end kitchen, coal 
fireplace, gas cooking and lighting, indoor toilet. 
2 doors, lantern roof, special insulation. 15ft. 6ins. 
long. 

WINCHESTER ROYAL. Choice of 2. Treble 
panelled. Lantern roof. Open coal fireplace. Hot- 
water tank, 5 berths, bath, toilet; 3 rooms, 19{t. 
long. 

CARLIGHT. Double panelled 
robes, end kitchen, 
anthracite heating stove. 

CAR CRUISER. 


. 3 berths; 2 ward- 
gas cooking and lighting, 
14ft. long. 

Treble panelled, 3 rooms, bath, 
indoor sanitation, 2 wash basins, 4 berths, full 
width lantern roof. 17ft. long. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

New Display Ground now oren at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Open every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays, 


ONTAX III CAMERA. Coupled Range Finder. 


Built-in exposure meter. F.2 SONNAR. 
fi._ters, hood, fitted hide case. New and unused. 
£90. 181 Covington Way. S.W.16. Telephone: 
Pollards 2162 after 7 p.m. 

(CeNtae LIFE (unbound). Aug 10th, 1941— 

July 31st, 1942, 25s. Mrs. HETHERINGTON, 


Wilmore, Byrkley, Burton-on-Trent. 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4 15s 
and 18 coupons. Savisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14'- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTOR MOWERS for 
Ransome, Shanks’, etc. Can be inspected by 
appointment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 
170, Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C.2 
OTOR MOWER. Private owner offers 24-in. 
Ransomes Mower completely rebuilt this 


sale. Atco, Green's, 


spring, any test by appointment. Price £45, 
E. PAGE, The Flagstaff, Leigh, Tonbridge, Kent. 
LD COUNTY MAPS by R. Morden. Very 
decorative, fine colouring, £1 each.—P. J. 


RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 


UBBER STAMPS, pads, type, stencil plates, 
etc., promptly supplied and_ cheap. 
RICHFORDS, LTD., 8 Snow Hill, London. 


England’s largest makers for 60 years. 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used mouerns, *'K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd,, S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
tree.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when ycu 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones : Vietoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 





LIZABETH “THOMPSON, ‘of 33 35 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Mode! Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 
from the best Houses in London. Good prices 
given. _ Est. 28 years. Museum 3049. 








FY S. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 
PERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one. Write Box 115. 
EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High! Street). Wes. 2346. 














EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
Good clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners-st. W.1. Museum 2273. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
mubyact to Government Restrictions. 


AGENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 


speciality product. Write Box 983. 





GARDENING 


EN- “TOUT- CAS. The largest make 
tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPE 
MATERIAL 
arrives. THE 
SYSTON. LEICESTER. 


ANTASTEX LTD., Mill “Hill, 

Fin. 1213. J. H. Jennings of Glew. 
writes on AUGUST 17, 1942, as follow 
thing I can say is that as regards | 
there is nothing on the market t 
Mr. Jennings is one of the many w! 
supplied with tons of FANTAS 
Activator) and FANTEX HUMUS (D; 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CO) 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 19° 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Kent. 


AWNS. A cwt. of No. 
moss and weeds in turf, £1; 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; ¢ 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages soun 
—TOILL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxte 
AVING STONE. Quantity old | 
Paving Stone for Sale (r¢ 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chisw 
ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED G 
PEAT, prepared for horticul 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices de 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tur 


v2 s4E AND FLOWER SEED 
J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsr 


1 on 400 


Cambs. 





LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED.—Mixture for all 
birds: 3 lb. 5/-, 7 1b. 10'6, 14 Ibs. 20 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 1 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carria 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd.. 144 Fenchur 
UNTER. Countess of Shrews 
dispose of black hunter mare 15-2 
certificate. Apply, Ingestre, Stafford 





V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food ( 

The great war-time egg produce 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed 
or scraps, will greatly increase your « 
* Ideal as a protein supplement for px 
pigs.’’ Full direc — 7ib., 76; 14lb., 
24-; 56lb., 40-: lcwt., 676: carrias 
Ov- OX BY -PRODUCTS (C.L.), Seveno: 


ULLETS.—YOU CAN LIVE WITH( 


PULLETS—BUT WHAT A LIFE! 


L.S., Leghorns and crosses, young hard 
specially reared for egg-production, all 
tested stock. 
approval, or 
laying-age. Write, 

POULTRY FARM, 

Tel.: Dorking 73314. 


ring or 
South 


ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Sa 


assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 


Hanworth Lane, Chertsey, 3252. 


WO excellent NANNY GOATLINGS 
Hornless British Alpine and T 


rs of harg 


ready the moment ihe 
EN-TOUT-CAS 


ion, N.W.7 
v8, Lancs 


NTASTEX 


We will send them on 100 hours 
keep and feed them for 
call.—RE 
Holmwood, 





RTS AND 


The on} 
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(Liquid 
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is. kills 
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lantains 
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ice free 
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*h. 3358 
LATED 
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1 home 
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quality 
Histon, 


pai d 


JUT OUR 

R.LR 
y pullets 
of blood 


you tL 
DLANDS 
Surrey 


tisfactior 
FARM 


6 month 
zgenbur 





5 ens. each. Phone, Walton-on:Taames 2108 « 
Box 137. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BAt#. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide vie 
over Somerset and Gloucestershire. Squas 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking in perfe 
country. English cooking at its best; centr 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. Garage 
B EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Phone: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
SURREY, 700 feet wy 


OX HILL, 
B 


BRACING 
HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 
BOX HILL ROAD, TADWORTH, 


Comfortable accommodation with fu 
R.A.C, Appointed Restaurant open to 
dents. Car for hire. Meets trains Lez 
and Tadworth stations by appointment. 
on request. ’Phone: Betchworth 59. 


HURCH STRETTON, THE HOTEL, 

Highlands of Shropshire, fully 

h. & c. all rooms, own gardens and lawn 
from 64 gns. Resident proprietor. 


ROWBOROUGH, 

THE CREST HOTEL 

interprets the Dictionary definition of 
COMFORT 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoym 

dom from annoyance, a subject of sati 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—whe 
Devon. All modern amenities and 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS 

NOR. Charming, peaceful ¢ou: 

produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, Ad 

TRATFORD-ON- AVON. THE WILI 

MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedi 

in the Guest House), remains open t& 

the Services, War Workers, and a 

through on business bent. Restaui 

for Non-residents. Club Cocktail B 
rail facilities. Tel. 2575 and 203911. 


ESTWARD HO- NORTHAM M “CLEV 
(NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. No 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, In 
St. Peter Street. Leading fan 
Running water. Central heating. F 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write 
Illustrated Tariff,’ Tel. 31. 
ORKSHIRE. Married “couple 
permanent paying guests in plea 
just outside Malton. Box 136. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











22 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Adjoining a golf course. 400 ft. up with extraordinarily beautiful views over many miles of unspoilt country. 


Exceptional Estate upon 
which many thousands of 
pounds have been spent, 
including the fine Resi- 
dence in Georgian style, 
facing South, with a 
maximum of sunshine. 
Situated in beautiful undu- 
lating country. Vestibule and 
entrance hall, 6 reception, 
25 bed and dressing, 7 bath- 
rooms. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. Tele- 
phone. Septic tank drainage. 





Stabling. Garages. Chauffeur’s flat, lodge, 5 Cottages. Excellent hcme and another farm.  Bailiff’s house. 


WELL-MAINTAINED GROUNDS forming a charming setting; 2 grass courts, formal rose garden, beautiful shrubbery 
garden, azaleas, rhododendrons, walled fruit and vegetable garden, glasshouses, some rich pasture and woodland. 


ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY. Residence might be Sold with less land. 
Illustrated particulars from Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Syne, W.1. ware) 


by Order of the Mortgagees. 


BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND GUILDFORD 


About three-quarters of a mile of Trout Fishing in the River Wey. 


Facing due South and stand- 
ing about 300 ft. up on sandy 
soil, with good views, the 
Early Georgian Style 


Companies’ electric light and 
water. Central heating. Tele- 
phone with extensions. Modern 


Residence, which is built drainage. 
of stone and mellowed brick, Stabling. Garages. Squash 


with a tiled roof and leaded 
casement windows, is ap- 
proached by a drive. 
During the last few years many 
thousands of pounds have been 
expended upon the property and 
it is now in excellent order 
throughout, and bas all up-to- 
date conveniences. 
intrance hall, suite of 4 recep- 
tion, about 20 bedrooms and 
9 bathrooms, games rooms. 


ABOUT 74 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 
‘Further particulars of the Scle Agents: Messrs. KNIG HT, FRANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, MW. 1. (23, 804) 


OVERLOOKING FIRTH of CLYDE. GLASGOW 12 miles 


Dumbartonshire, on tke Kilpatrick Hills, near to Loch Lomond, with South aspect and beautiful views. 


A RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY OF 1,732 ACRES 


PRODUCING AN INCOME OF £1,560 PER ANNUM 

THE RESIDENCE (which is at present let) stands in a park and is approached by two avenue drives, with two ttle 

4 reception, 15 principal 5 ns se : 
bed and dressing rooms, day 
and night nursery, 4 bath- 
rooms and ample domestic 

accommodation. 
Central heating. Lighting by 
gas. Good. water supply. 
Stabling for 6. Garage. 
Chauffeur’s and gardener’s 
houses. Kennels. 
Ample gardens, well-kept 
lawns, plantations and park- 
lands of about 185% Acres. 
Sheep Farm with F armhouse . 
Shepherds’ Cottages. 
There are a number of 
village properties and feu 
duties. 
THE MOOR is well known for its excellent sporting, and about 300 brace of grouse 

have been shot in each of the last two seasons besides hares and rabbits. Fishing is obtainable in two reservoirs and a loch. 


court. 4 cottages. X1Vth 
century barn. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS 
have been well maintained and 
include sloping lawns, formal 
garden, green grassphalt tennis 
court, 2 grass tennis courts, 
orchard, spring-fed lake well 
stocked with coarse fish, wild 
garden, fruit and _ vegetable 
garden, grassland. 




















FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRAN K & RU TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,437) 
$ =) Eee Tel Ss: 
Mayfair Telephone : lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “ Caner London. a 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 
PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. READY 
heating. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
approach. 
SALE. IMMEDIATE 
Apply Owner's Agents : 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


SOMERSET-DORSET BORDER 


Centre of Blackmore Vale. - Close to Station. 





MINIATURE PARK 
FOR OCCUPATION, 

4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
Lovely gardens. 
Secluded and restful. ABOUT 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD JUST FOR 
POSSESSION. MODERATE PRICE. 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Fine trees. 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33 


BETWEEN HORSHAM & THREE BRIDGES 
Adjacent St. Leonard’s Forest. Station 1 mile. 


‘ 











ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
COMPLETELY RESTORED PERIOD INTERIOR. 
LONG PRIVATE ROAD APPROACH. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. Ga 
Secluded gardens. Smalllake. Grass fields. OVER 12 ACRES. UNEXPECTE 
OR S Would Let Furnished from October. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12 


Long drive 


(11,947) 








Telephone: 
Mayfair 5411 


30, ST. GEORGE ,;STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 





WOODCOCKS _s 


Bournemouth-Ringwood Bus passes, 
NEW FOREST 4 MILES ¥ 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO LOVERS OF HORSES: 


THIS ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
WITH COURTYARD, EXTENSIVE LOOSE BOXES, 
ETC., 





contains: 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. Perfect 

repair. Very attractive grounds, including 2 orchards, 
z paddocks, coppice. In all about 


21, ACRES 
RIDING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF. 
SEA 2% MILES. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


OR WOULD SELL COMPLETELY FURNISHED. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
C.4126 














Telephone 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 tines) 
LAND 
SUSSEX 


Sandy soil. 


400 ft. up. 






fi 


eT a « 


woodland, parkland, ete. 


OXON-—BANBURY 5 MILES 


Near Golf Course and Bus Service. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
DATING FROM Xliith CENTURY 


12-13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 
4 reception rooms. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
FOR DURATION OF WAR OR ONE YEAR 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 








theo : = a fear 

AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, 


IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. | 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


 cneemeiaeal 


2 miles from a Station. 


11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Pe 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


Stabling. Garage. 
Farmery and 3 Cottages. 
Gardens and Grounds 


with Hard Tennis 
Court, Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


OFFERS 
CONSIDERED 
WITH LESS LAND 





Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


3800 ft. up in beautiful country. 


SURREY 
Excellent Train Service, Bus Route. 
A MODERN HOUSE 
on a hill commanding beautiful views. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARL‘ 
POSSESSION 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. CENTRAL HEATING. : 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, panelled drawing and dinin 
rooms, study and excellent offices. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, mai 
electric light, basins with h. & ¢. water in all bedroom 


Central heating. Stabling (boxes). Garage. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. COTTAGE, 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES saat 


IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES 


WALLED GARDEN AND LAND. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET 
FURNISHED 


Particulars of the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 











1 sain 





Siesta Gee Me ee ee 


: 
i 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 















SUNNINGDALE 


', mile from Golf Course, Station and Shops. 


. THE MODERN RESIDENCE of picturesque design occupies a pleasant position 
Peat) * about 300 ft. up on sand and gravel soil, and stands back from the road. 
LL 


inn N 








Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 





Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage available. 










Stabling and Garage with Cottage. 


THE GARDENS are 








well laid out and include broad gravelled terrace, 
lawns, rock and water garden. 


About 2 ACRES—FREEHOLD FOR 
. KNIGHT, 










SALE 


20, Hanover Square, W.l. (5369) 














FRANK & RUTLEY, 





Messrs 





a : 


(27 MILES SOUTH- WEST OF LONDON 


ESIDENCE standing about 200 feet up on sandy soil, facing south and commanding 
A MODERN Pos esa am SAW. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 



















































- Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. Garages. 
= Gardener’s Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 
4 
About 6% ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 

Particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7164.) 

|. ERTS—ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 

25 miles from London. 
rhe MODERN BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE is situate 400 ft. up, 
facing South. 
It stands about 150 ft. back from the road and contains lounge, ' 
2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars’ 
Grass tennis court, rock garden, waterfall, herbaceous borders, vegetable garden. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
(To be Let Furnished, or might be Sold) 
Sole London Agents : 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. | (38,483) t 
Telephone ; —_ — Tele :; 
Mayfair $771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, | LONDON, W.1. Guiana, lle Lenten 

~ | 
F X 
Reading 4001 lnc) NICHOLAS Tolgraphic Addree: 
(0293 (Established 1882) = sensarenaneaie cnn 
ae any LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS osama 
| 1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
| FRESH IN THE MARKET. PRICE £16,000 
BERKSHIRE | 
; A FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
¥ In the loveliest of the Thames side villages with much oak panelling and old oak. 
. PERFECTLY DECORATED. MOST UP-TO-DATE. 
F OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 10 BEDROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
H ATTACHED IS A FINE OLD BARN FOR GAMES AND THEATRICAL 
: ENTHUSIASTS 
i THE GARDENS ARE MUCH ADMIRED 
3 COTTAGES. 14 ACRES 
e Strongly Recommended: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, 
i 
3 
f 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
_ SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 _ 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES | ON A RIVER. 60 MILES NORTH OF LONDON. 
liful situation on the hills, under a mile from station and shops, close to bus route. NEAR HUNTINGDON 


| 
EXQUISITE COUNTRY RESIDENCE | seni 
. | With frontage to the River Ouse. 
6 bedrooms, 3 reception, | 
2 bathrooms. Central CHARMING MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 
heating. Main services. 
2 garages. 
Charming gardens. 









a pay 








> 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 attic bedrooms. Central 
heating. Main electricity and gas. Garages. Stables. 







2 COTTAGES WHICH ARE LET AND PRODUCE £102 A YEAR. 








2 ACRES 
sittin aii ea LOVELY OLD WALLED-IN GARDENS, PADDOCK WITH LONG RIVER 
FREEHOLD FRONTAGE, AND 3 BOATHOUSES. 






£6,500 OVER 4 ACRES—FREEHOLD 


(IMMEDIATE £5,300 OR £4,500 WITH ONE COTTAGE 

ae — eng sercienn Agent F. L. MER & Co., Sackville H 40, I lilly, W.1. (Ent i 
: FF ’ a > ; ance i | Agents: I. L. MERCER & COo., Sackville House, iccadilly, ole sntrance in 

sil mee at — had a Wt. (Eateanes in Sackville Street.) Tele. : Regent 2481. 
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THE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 


AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 


BRIGHTWELL PARK ESTATE, 


Near WATLINGTON 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with 14 principal and 10 secondary bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms, 


CHARMING GROUNDS AND 
PARK WITH 40 ACRES 
Vacant Possession on Completion. 


6 EXCELLENT DAIRYING AND 
GROWING FARMS, 158 TO 316 


5 reception rooms. 





HAMPTON 


Strongly recommended by: 


Telephone: 


CORN 
ACRES. 


& SONS, LTD., 6, 





HADLEY WOOD 
Overlooking Golf Course. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


OXFORDSHIRE 





Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





London 45 miles, Oxford and Reading 15 miles. 







EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-FITTED 


with Oak Floors, 


MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Oak 


Panelled Rooms, etc. 


ON 


Entranc 


Staircase, 6 


room, 


Garage. 


about 34 of an Acre, 


Arlington 


TWO 


ve and lounge 


maids’ sitting 


Delightful 
tennis court. 


Street, 
( 


bedrooms, 


FLOORS. 


a halls, 
drawing and dining rooms, oak 


ba 


ath- 


room, 
complete offices with cloakroom. 
Central heating. Main services. 
garden 


with hard 


S.W.1. 
R.1312) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


(Tel. WIM. 0081.) 


Accommodation lands and feeding mea ows 
65 Acres of well-timbered woodlands. The 
* Lord 
“Grove 










Lovely location near Hindhead. 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
ORDER 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms (with fitted basins), 
2 bathrooms, good offices. 
Cottage. Garage and stabling. 
Co.’s electric light, gas and 
water. Central heating. Modern 
drainage. 

Terraced gardens of natural 
beauty, with tennis lawn, 
productive kitchen garden, etc. 
In all about 


7 ACRES 
SPECIAL PRICE 
£5,000 FOR A 
QUICK SALE 


Recommended by the Agents : 
(Teie.: REG. 8222.) 











For SALE by AUCTION in LOTS (. less 
sold privately) 
HOTEL, OXFORD, 


Solicitors : 
and FEDDEN, 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : } ossrs. 
JOHN D. 
WA, 


SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


500 ft. above sea level, with a pretty outlook. 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (Tel. 


















Nelson,”’ a fully licensed (free) inn, 
House,” with 6 bedrooms, ete, 
30 villas and cottages. 


BUILDING SITES AND 
WOODLANDS. IN ALL 
ABOUT 1,672 ACRES 

















at THE RANDC _PH 
on WEDNES )aAy, 
SEPTEMBER 9, at 2 o’clock. 






Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER~ 20W 
6, Princes Square, Har gate, 













WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley & ware, 
or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., as ove. 








IN EXCELLE T 















, Arlington” ey S.W.l 
7,839) 

















243.) 











3 reception, kitchen. 
garden, 

Orchard. 
Johnson’s Place 


Detached Residence, 


(3 with h. & e 
tion, compact offices. 
of grounds. 
BALCH, 


& bed, 
Telephone. 
Tennis. 


77, South 


SCARBOROUGH. 


glass mullioned 
Private Hotel. 
GRAY, 


secluded detached 
grounds. 
Morden Tube, 
servants’ sitting room, good offices, 


ond outbuildings. 
HOLD. 
Keys 

7601). 


surroundings. 
5 bed, 
Half acre all in first-class condition. 
freehold.—F. 8. 
Carshalton. Tel. 


modernised and in excellent order. 
2 bathrooms, 7 
Main electric 
phone. 
Kitchen garden. 
£ 5, 000. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE 


EVON. Charming 
with 4 Acres land. 6 beds, 2. baths, 
Main services. Wonderful 
ornamental lily ponds, rustic bridge. 

Paddock. £4,500.—E. HAYNE, 
, Exmouth. 


For Sale, ina aati position over- 
Blackwater. Gravel soil. 
well built about 12 years 
Central heating. 5 beds 
2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
Double garage. 2 Acres 
Freehold. Apply BALCH AND 
Surveyors, Witham, Essex. 


SSEX. 
looking the 


Main services. 
basins), 


WINCHESTER and 
ALRESFORD. Small Country House. 
2 bath, 3 reception. Electric light. 
Garage. Bungalow. Gardens. 
Kitchen garden and_= grassland. 
£3,250.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
Audley Street, W.1. (16,312.) 


ANTS, between 


Actes. 


Mansion. 
Stained 
Ideally suitable 
Price £1,750. 
Dorset. 


Imposing 
10 bedrooms, 3 baths. 
windows. 
Cost £7,000. 
Solicitor, Canford Cliffs, 


3 reception, 


URREY. BANSTEAD. Less than half? 
cost when built 15 vears ago. Delightfully = 
RESIDENCE in 2 Acres 
Convenient buses, station and 
and close shops. 3 reception, 
5 principal 


Detached Reside nce, Cc 


Lakes. Sz 
Carmarthen. 


ex-officer, 
bathroom. 
Shooting, 

Apply 


rooms, & 
Apply—J AMES 
Chambers, 


SMeEF 
5 bed, 
heated. 


Charming 
well 
3 sitting, 
— - cooker. 
prolific 


station. 
wages. 
linen.— 


3S gns. 


TO LET 


ARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Acres. Sc 
fe area. Apply 


UMFRIESSHIRE. 
> Cottage te 
artist. 


Garder 


fishing, g¢ 
MURRAYTHWAITE, 
Carrutherstown 205). 


In vi 


furnished, to 


HARRIS «& 
Winchester (Tele. 


PPERTON. 
ide house, 
3 reception. 


mith aspect, 


» let. 
3 rooms, 


If available. 
llage 2 miles 


xderate rent. 
3 bathrooms. 


451). 


Delightful, well-furnished, 
2 bathrooms, 


easily run, 


miles market town and main line 
per ‘week, 

maids might stay. 
-Box 130. 


Comfortable 
Suit 2 persons— 
kitchenette, 
1. Adjoining high road. 
Rent 
Ecclefechan (Tele. : 


SON, 


F, arm to be 
near 


express 
plus gardener’s 
No plate 


1/6 per line 


up-to- 


‘ Alresford. 
Charming Country House to let furnished 
or unfurnished. Mc 


3 reception 
bedrooms, 


Garages. 
Jewry 


Refrigerator. Centrally 

Attractive garden. Phone Walton- 
on-Thames 2108 or write Box 138, 

Inland Reception Area. 

Queen Anne Small House, 

let. Panelled rooms. 

5-6 bedrooms, 3 baths. ‘‘Aga”’ 

Main electricity. Beautiful and 

garden, much saleable produce. 


Let. 
Talley 
PROSSER, Solicitor, 


£35. 





3 secondary beds, 2 baths, ete. Garage 
Bargain, £2,500 FREE- 
Close offer considered 

PIDGEON, F.S.I., 


Modern cottage- 

beautiful rural 
station and shops. 
Central heating. E.L. 
£3,350 
Butter Hill, 


URREY, KINGSWOOD. 
style residence on 2 floors; 
8 mins. 
3 reception, etc. 


, C/o RELIANCE, 
Wall. 5333. 


USSEX, EAST. High up. 
Charming old 


Lovely views. 
Sussex Character House, 
3 reception, 
““Aga’’ cooker. 
Central heating. Tele- 
Well-stocked gardens. 
Orchard, etc. 2% Acres. 
Recommended by—TRESIDDER «& Co., 

(20,974.) 


bedrooms. 
light. 
Garages. 


. Now Vacant. P 
Cheam (Vigilant A 
3% 


LON 
IND FLATS. 
agreements. 
shelters, 
reinforced concrete 
ground — within 1 minute. 
ENTS FROM £175 TO £500. 
COURT, 


resident 


— PRINC ESS 
QUEENSWAY, 
Full details from the 
5 ae EENSWAY. 





2 ms, 
he ins. 
Shelter. 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 





Furnist 


kitchen, bath. 
CLEE, Irw 


1ed Flat. 2 bed, sitting, 
Delightful grounds. From 
inleigh, Ascot. 


Modern fitted kitchens. 


Fi urn 
bath. 


Modern Steel and cone 
From 


wardens. 


5 gns. 


construction. 


QUEEN’S 
HYDE 


w.2. BAYS. 





ished, 
Telephone. 





PARK, : 
LETTING OFFICE, 


Best value in MODERN WEST 
Attractive short, war-time 
Air-raid 
Steel-frame or 
2 Under- 


COURT, 
W.2. 


1818. 


Unfurnished Flats. 

Central 
> building. 
p.w.—AIRWAYS MANS., 
Charles IJ Street, Haymarket (Whitehall 3362) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


WANTED 


HERTS or OXON. 
», good ciass Residence. 
gardens, 2 Acres or 
exceeding £6,000. 
L. MERCER & CoO., 40, 
(Phone : Regent 2481.) 





ERKS, BUCKS, 

Wanted to purchase 
5/7 bedrooms. Nice 
preferably more. sm 
Major L., c/o F. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


HERTS or SURREY. 
Within 50 miles London. Wanted to buy 
good class Country House. 6/8 bedrooms, 
2 bath, 3 reception. Modern conveniences, 
10/20 Acres. No hurry for possession. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


ERKS, BUCKS, 


BUCKS. Vicinity of Butlers Cross. Wanted, 
furnished or unfurnished, Small House or 
-CASEY, 3, Embankment, 


Cottage. Chelsea 
S.W.s 


ATFORD—ST. ALBANS (10 miles 
radius). yentleman requires Estate, 

50 to 100 Acres, with house and one or two 
good farms. Adjoining Main Road North 
if possible. Must be attractive property 
for cash ——. Fuliest particulars to— 
a es Villa Rosa, Rhos-on-Sea, North 





Wales 


ILTS, DORSET, SOMERSET or 

DE v ON. , Wanted a medium-sized 
Residence. 4/6 bedrooms. Matured gardens 
and 5/20 Acres. Price not to exceed £4,000. 
Lady G. F., c/o F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Phone: Regent 2481. ) 


Ae QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 





Offices, 40, Piccadilly W.1. Regent 2481. 
_FARM 
USSEX (WEST) or SURREY. Farm, in 


good heart. wanted to buy or rent, 200-400 
Acres, with house suitable for gentleman’s 
residence. All conveniences. Good stabling. 
—Box 127 








ESTATE AGENTS 
Be Windsor as including Sunningdale, Ascot 
Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL 


’.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 








ERKSHIRE. MARTIN 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 









“4 POLE, 





Ot eB lage ABN ba 88 












ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIDDYS, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 
Slough — _— Sunningdsle (Ascot 73 


BERKS. AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with th 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messr.& 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 444! 


























DEVON AND 8S. & W. COUNTIES 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free. RIPPO’.§ 
BOSWELL «& Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Hst. 1884 


SOUTHER) f 








AMPSHIRE and 

COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road.® 
Southampton.—WaALLER & KING, F.A! 
Business established over 100 years. 










Le! ICESTERSHIRE and 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers an 
Market Harborough 2411. 


joining 
& C0 
Agents 












GHROPSHIRE, border counties 
Wales for residences, farms, etc 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERID 
LTp., Shrewsbury. Phone: 2081. 


HROPSHIRE, HERE ORD 
WORCS., etc., and MID WAL 3, ap)! 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - — <O0THER 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Pho: . 206 





1 Nort! 
vrite the 
& OWES 












USSEX AND ADJOINING C( ‘NTIES 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heat. vecialis 

in High Class Residences and Est: +. many 
of which are solely in their hands. Je. 700 














NTIES. 
Agents, 


OPER: 









UFFOLK AND EASTERN C: 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estat 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneer 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 
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—, 
rapan OSBORN & MERCER sn, ALBEMARLE SvaEeT 
Regent 4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SHROPSHIRE ; NORTH HERTS HEREFORDSHIRE 
‘pidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea evel, about | About 300 ft. above sea yon acne by lovely beech Within easy veadh of Lovsrineter, on. southern slope with 
24 miles from a market town. A WELL-BUILT enemas HOUSE extensive panoramic views. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 4 
with 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
SURROUNDED 
Main services. Central heating throughout. 
BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS The gardens are delightfully disposed, yet inexpensive 
: + to maintain and include rose garden, pergolas, herbaceous 
borders, well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. In all 
ABOUT 1', ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2302) 
| 
| 
| HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
F F si : ‘ meee HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful A 
: gees views. OF TUDOR TYPE 
, 
; Hall, 3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
: Main electricity. Central heating. Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. Electric light. Central heating. 
. 5 Cottages. Splendid Farm Buildings. Stabling. Garage (flat over). 
ly timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 7 ; 
jodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike Well-timbered gardens and grounds. In all 
haracter, The whole is in hand and extends to 
ABOUT 25 ACRES 
ABOUT 230 ACRES ‘ 7 
Price substantially reduced. 
or Sale ’ 5 7 33% 
ee Se: Seen Se: Sees Gram Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,814) 
WEST SUSSEX 
: . SURREY 
In a splendid position commanding lovely views of the , , . , ‘as 
surrounding country. Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside 
: to the Surrey Hiils. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER : Within easy reach of the station with a splendid 
Partly Georgian and partly Elizabethan, in good service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. ‘ 
order and containing 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 4 With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, To be Sold 
bathrooms. 2 bathrooms. A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Electric aa a —— (main Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating. with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
available). entral heating. ildi 
I Sttieees 1 , : é , Garage and useful Outbuildings. Main services. Central heating. 
The well-timbered gardens and grounds are a most aia , Vawate <3 oe oe oe a aad 
attractive feature and include, paved terraces, walled Lawns, gag BR ge a ally ee Garage and useful outbuildings. 
i ar eager ete., with 5 of fond rg _—- — 2 ; 'S _ The gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace, 
by an adjoining Farmer, the whole extending to ACRE tennis lawn, rose pergolas, ete., well-stocked kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE In all f 
Be ABOUT 11, ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. Pull details from: OSBORN & MERCER, us shove. | agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) 
— 
{ 29, Fleet Street, FAREBRO T HER, ELLIS & co. 26, Dover Street, RE . 
; Ww SAN { 
H (Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.! a 
j Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 1942 
Ascot 
NEL OXON—GLOS BORDERS HAMPSHIRE 
), In a pretty Cotswold Village. 
i SECURE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE W. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE SECURE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT SSESS FTER THE WAR 
OLE, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 
4 Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener's cottage. Attractive gardens — : ; . 
x with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. Enjoying exceptional views 
— THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 13 bedrooms, 5 bath rooms, 4 reception. Garage for 6 cars. 
IDDYS, 2 Cottages (2 more available). 
sy 4 ACRES 
vt 73). TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD ABOUT 155 ACRES. PRICE £13,500 
— Details from Owner's Agents : Full particulars and photographs: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
oly t FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,551 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
_ 
fessrs by 
. 444] ‘ BY DIRECTION OF TRUSTEES AND E. SETH-SMITH, Esq. 
Ese SURREY 


agister Cobham 1 mile. London 18 miles. Walton and Weybridge 2 miles. 
1380 A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE TIMES 


Over 3% miles of valuable frontage to the Portsmouth and other main roads. Companies’ gas, electric light and water. 


i INCOME ABOUT £4,024 PER ANNUM 

F.Al FROM HOME FARM, 27 HOUSES AND COTTAGES, BUT EXCLUSIVE OF THE MANSION AND WOODLANDS, IN HAND, THE ESTATE IS WELL WOODED 
ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE AND IN PART ADJOINS THE ST. GEORGE'S HILL GOLF COURSE. 

oining ABOUT 313 ACRES 

Bees Plans and full Schedules from the Surveyors: FAREBROTHER. ELLIS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 26, Dover Street, W.1, and 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4; or 


Messrs. THURGOOD, MARTIN & TRUMPER, Chartered Surveyors, 40, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 











North 








te th = Also at 
th OT . Wl. 
OWE TENHAM COURT RD., W.1 M A » L c & C L tp. 5, GRAFTON STREET, by oy 
(Tel. ; EUSTON 7000). ment MAYFAIR, W.|. 4685 





RD 


aon LOVELY PART OF SURREY | | . SURREY . VALUATIONS 
2061 A CHARMING XVith CENTURY Between Epsom and Leatherhead. 
OAK -TIMBERED AND BRICK | FOR SALE-—PRICE £3,500. FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
COTTAGE | A SPECIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
with modern conveniences. having oak floors, fitted basins in bedrooms, valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


) Lounge, drawing room, dining room, ete. ‘ 
B. 4 bedrooms, large bathroom, modern ey dining room, drawing room (20 ft. by FU RN ITU RE SALES 
“ kitchen. Main electricity. 13 ft.), 5 bedrooms, fine bathroom. Electric Es 
TIES. CHARMING GARDEN OF ™ ACRE) light. Central heating (12 radiators)., Conducted in Town and Country 
gents, ' Garage, ete. | Large garage. 
PRICE £3,650. VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. | APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 


PER- 





Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


HAMPSHIRE 


In lovely rural country between Farnham and 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF UNUSUAL 





a 
And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq, 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


ABLISHED 1 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





\ 


1, MILE TROUT FISHING 
Alton. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


% MILE TROUT FISHING 35 miles from London. 


INTEREST 


“ISINGTON MILL” 
AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


PRODUCING 
£400 PER ANNUM 














3 eetien. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. Ample SMALL RESIDENCE (6 bedrooms), 2 MIXED FAR) 
utbuildings. Cottage and the fine brick ¢ ile — 
“ Germ Mill ond Geathiones. yg ey ne hag STUD BUILDINGS, ACCOMMODATION LAN 
TOTAL OF ABOUT 9', ACRES 5 COTTAGES. 
INTERSECTED BY THE RIVER WEY 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 298 ACRES 
(except for part of the land) 
For SALE i 
or SA LOTS, SEPTEMBER 16. 1942." Two Shooting Let for next year at £20 per annum, ext a 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. EGGAR & Co., 74, Castle to income mentioned above. 
Street, Farnham, Surrey; Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE " 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SAYLE, CARTER & Co., 49, (A. 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
ee. 
— 
STATION FRONT, CYRIL JONES samme 
aidenhea ; 
MAIDENHEAD. 
F.A.1., F.V.A. 
Within 30 minutes’ train journey of London an] only a mile from the Main Line Railway Station. 
THIS;BEAUTIFUL OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
- 4 an i IN DATING FROM THE XVtH CENTURY, AND THE SUBJECT OF MANY 
‘ / = 8 THOUSAND: -OUNDS * EXPENDITURE N ECENT YEARS 
rare a ee, FHOUSANDS Ol POUNDS OL EXPENDITURI IN RECENT YEAI 
j ‘ 
var it 
— ~ nt: 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Some fine old panelling. 
ee : Stone fireplaces. Wonderful wealth of timbering. Main electricity, water and 





Central Beautiful 


timbered gardens of 6 Acres. 


Cottage. 
Hard tennis court. 


drainage. Telephone. heating. Stabling. Garage. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Terms and full details on application to the Owner’s Agent: CyriL JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., as above. 








‘TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
ee ee Grams : “ Cornishmen, London. 184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tolephone: KEN. 0152-3 
or a cig bate Ape pol NEAR WINCHESTER: Clow tos | _., ESSEX, SUPFOLK BORDER 
1 tues HeaAdiNG 2 8 ang ham ecessibte but rurat situation. village on the te 1in. I igh up. Ja = 
cca 55 nati og eli COUNTRY HOUSE, 3-4 reception, ing distance daily bus service. Small Country HOUSE. Oak panelling. Queen Anne 
Excell ep al 5 etecieg (titted h. & ¢.), Main services. Central heating. Telephone. House. Good sized rooms. 3 reception, | and Tudor fireplaces. Original octagonal 
24 ee ! tere rc. wr ge and stabling. Inexpensive gardens. Tennis lawn. Kitchen 7 bed, 2 bath. Electricity, etc. Garage. | grouped chimney stacks. 3 reception, 
COTTAGE ED tenn: 15 ACRES. 5,000 GUINEAS. (OR WITH Cottage. Prolific kitchen garden, orchard | 8 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. 
earls PE ie K HER 2 ACRES, £1,000 EXTRA.) — Inspected and and pastureland. 14 ACRES. ONLY | Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. 
commended by: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4943) £3,250. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. | Garage. Stabling. Whole place in perfect 
. CERT AIN TO BE SOLD AT ONCE. | order. Lovely old gardens. Well-timbered 
COTSWOLDS GROUNDS OR 65 ACRES Ref. 15,346 | paddock. 7 ACRES. ONLY £2,750. 
XVIIlth CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE : oe 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating. ‘Esse’? cooker. ENTLEMAN’S GLOS. FARM | Farm BARGAIN. |. 50 miles of London. 
Stabling. Garage. PICTURESQUE EARLY XVIIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE. Lovely position near important | CHARMING RESIDENCE, | 3 recep- 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms. Excellent farm buildings. BEAUTIFULLY residential Market Town. CHARMING | tion, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. lectricity. 
PIMBERED GROUNDS. 2 walled kitchen gardens. Glasshouses. Orchards. Nicely COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE. | Central heating. Also pretty oak-beamed 
timbered park lands and some arable (let). MAIN RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD Excellent buildings. Superior cottage. Farmhouse. 4 cottages. Splendid buildings 
SEPARATELY. Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents: 100 ACRES. Bounded stream. Tithe free. | 176 ACRES. ONLY £6,250. Good sport- 
PRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,175) ONLY £4,000. Ref. 10,191 | ing. An outstanding offer. Ref. 10,185. 














17, BLAGRAVE STREET, 
Tel.: Reading 4112, 





NEAR HASLEMERE 


PARTICULARLY FINE VIEWS. 
114 miles from electrified main line station. 
Cloaks, 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bath. 
Electric Light, Garage. 
FINELY-TIMBERED GARDEN. 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
£2,950 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 


About 


as above. 





WELLESLEY-SMITH & CoO., 
READING, 


SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND PROTECTION OF THE LANDOWNERS’ INTERESTS 


Owing to the demand for Standing Timber, Owners and Agents are being continually approached for 
It is essential to the interests of Landowners that parcels should be proper.y graded and 
measured before a Sale is entered into. 


supplies. 


To assist Estates in this important matter, we can place Foresters and Measurers at the service of 
Landowners or their Agents with lifelong experience, who carefully select, grade and measure suitable 
timber to provide supplies without unduly destroying the woodlands or the amenities of the Estate. Our 
Timber Department can also deal with the Sale of the Timber to the best advantage of the Landowner, 
complying with the Government Control Regulations. Advice is given on Replanting if required. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 
TIMBER SURVEYORS 


BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON. Tel. : 2615/6. 
8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 





SUFFOLK 


Long Melford. 3 miles. London, 60 miles. 


SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED OR 
RNISHED, A HALF-TIMBERED JACOBEAN 
3E. THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. Lounge | Garage. Stabling and outbuildings. Timbered Pleasure 

reception rooms, 7 bed and_ dressing rooms, 
m. Central heating and electric light. Double 
and cottage. Attractive gardens and grounds. 
lawn. Kitchen garden and meadowland. In all 





| WILTSHIRE | 


\% mile from station. 
| AN OLD PERIOD HOUSE, conveniently situated in a 
village. 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s water. Stabling. Garage and outbuildings. 
Grounds. Double tennis court. Orchard and kitchen 
garden. ABOUT 1 ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,500 | 


CU BTiS & | HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,354) 


| ‘NEWMARKET 


Overlooking the famous Training Grounds. 


N IMPRESSIVE MANSION, approached by a 
drive. Magnificent lounge hall, 5 


5 reception rooms, 


Central heating. Electric light. Co.’s gas and water. 


grounds and well-stocked kitchen garden. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OXFORDSHIRE 


| 34 mile Henley-on-Thames station. 





8 principal bedrooms, servants’ bedooms, 4 bathrooms. | MODERN: RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated and 

convenient for bus route and shops. 2-3 reception 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage for 2 
ABOUT 6 ACRES and outbuildings. New 
stocked gardens and greenhouses. 


hard tennis court. Lawns. Well- 








IT 3 ACRES. SHOOTING AND FISHING. : ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. (16,298) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. (14,415) | CU RTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,362) 
23, MOUNT STREET, Telephone: 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 1441. 





.SVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


FINEST POSITION IN 


Perfectly secluded in a beautiful setting. 
VELY HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER, the subject of enormous 


iditure and in perfect condition. 


HOME COUNTIES | SUFFOLK 


Near Bury St. Edmunds. 


14 bedrooms, luxurious bathrooms, 


Easy rea 


ch of Newmarket. 


HISTORIC XVth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE, rich in old oak and characteristic 


cost. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
etc. Garages. Cottages. Fine 


some suite of reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating, features of the period, recently renovated at great 
ete. The house is in the centre of its own estate of about 3 delightful reception rooms. Main electricity, 
100 ACRES | Farm with excellent buildings let at £250 p.a. 
surrounded by lovely gardens, meadowland and woodlands. FOR SALE WITH 350 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, 





FAVOURITE WESTERN COU NTY 


Amidst some of the finest scenery in England. 
“INE OLD PERIOD HOUSE recently the subject of great expenditure and now in 


Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 


23, Mo 


unt Street, W.1. 








Lovely unspoiled country. 


Secluded but not isolated. 


| 
| 
| 
| WEST SUSSEX 
| 
| 


rst rate condition, and beautifully appointed, About 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, | 
reception rooms, Electric light. Central heating and every convenience. Stabling. | 100 ACRES 
jarage, ete. Surrounded by lovely gardens and parklands borde ring a river affording | 11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Mai 


EXCLUSIVE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


heating. Garages (flat over). Stabling. 


3 cottage 


FOR SALE FOR SALE 


Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


23, Mo 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in beautiful order, high up with magnificent views, 
surrounded by its estate of nearly 


n electricity and water. Central 
s. Singularly charming garde ns, 


rich pastureland and woodlands. 


unt Street, W.1. 








4, st. saMes's = JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


PLACE, S. W.I. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY, 





HAMPSHIRE 


183 ACRES 


SUSSEX 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


Between Three Bridges and East Grinstead, 


EARLY XIXth CENTURY COUNTRY 


COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


LONG STRETCH OF PRIVATE FISHING 





Full details from: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1, 


In beautiful order, 300 ft. up, 


| 

| 
VACANT POSSESSION | on light soil, sunny aspects, 
fine views. Bus service to 
THIS ATTRACTIVE H Station. Hall and 8 sitting 
rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms 
FARM | (with lavatory basins), 2 bath- 
with fine old House, modernised rooms, servants’ sitting room. 

and in first-rate order. Main 

electricity and company’s Main electricity and power. 
water laid on, 2 sitting rooms, Company's water. Central 
4 bedrooms and bathroom, H heating. Independent hot water. 
2 cottages. Splendid buildings. | Main drainage. Garage. Tennis 


lawn, orchard, ete. 
MORE LAND 


AVAILABLE. 4 ACRES 


(L.R.14,458) 


James’s 





| PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,250 or Near Offer 
| JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 16,946) 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
(10 Miles W. of). 


a DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE 
of 150 ACRES. Perfect small 
,ORGIAN HOUSE of character. 8 bed, 
ith, 3 reception (2 large). Main elec- | 
ity. Central heating. Artesian water. 
uarages, Stabling. Pretty gardens. 
iern superior Farmhouse, 2 cottages. 
llent Farm Buildings and — land. 
£10,850 FREEHOLD. Agents : 
MBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
‘wsbury (as above). 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE £2,950 
Near small town, Lovely position. 


rONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 recep- ly 
tion, 7-8 bed, bath. Main electricity. 
itation water. Stabling and garage. | 

| 

| 

| 





de d grounds, 4 ACRES. Possession, 
age and little extra land available — 
MBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& HARRI goy 
above). Tele: Shrewsbury 2061. 


Nr. ‘CHESTERFIELD, DERBY | WITH } MILE TROUT AND 


HARRISON 


OF ' SHREWSBURY Telephone : 2061 (2 lines), or 3563 after office hours. 








£7,200 SALMON FISHING 
FoR SALE, in lovely country, a most | N SHROPSHIRE. £3,350 or £3,950 
PERFECT PERIOD COUNTRY * with Cottage. Lovely _ little 
HOUSE, lavishly modernised and ready COUNTRY PROPERTY in beautiful 
to step into. 3-4 reception, 8 beds, 4 bath. position, near station and bus. Modern 
Main services. Central heating. 2 cottages. house (excellent order). Square hall and 
Stabling. Garages. Beautiful timbered cloakroom, 2 large reception, 5/6 bed, bath. 





grounds, 20 ACRES. £7,200 FREE- Main electricity and water. Capital 
HOLD (more land available) —CHAMBER- garages and_ stables. Good cottage 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (gardener’s). Simple wooded grounds. 
as abo 





4, ACRES. FREEHOLD. Recom- 
mended by Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as 


| above). 
’ | 


OVELY TUDOR HOUSE of great ais ke — 
ge eco (brick and stone, with VALUABLE 


mullioned windows and large light rooms). FARM INVESTMENT 


5 miles market town, with fine view. | 

Lofty hall, 3 fine reception, 8-10 bed, | S CHESHIRE FARM FOR SALE. 
3 bath. Main electricity. Central heating. * 282 ACRES. Let at £610 p.a. 
Cottage and man’s room. Garages and PRICE £12,900 FREEHOLD. Excellent 
stables, etc. Simple gardens. 18 ACRES house, land and buildings. 3 cottages. 
—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON | Apply —CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS AND 


(as above). | HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tele. 2061). 





HEREFORD- GLOS ‘BORDERS 
£5 


A 


FIRST-CLASS LAND 
INVESTMENT 


FOR SALE. NEAR SHREWSBURY. 
A_COMPACT ESTATE of 380 


ACRES. 


HOUSE 


Comprising a QUEEN ANNE 
OF CHARACTER (let), 3 valu- 


able Farms, Cottages, etc. (AIL well let). 


Boundec 
£820 p. 
CHAMBE 
Shrewsb 


1 by the Severn. Total Rents 
a. Offers invited. Apply Agents : 
RLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
ury (Tele. 2061). 


S. SHROPSHIRE 


To Let Unfurnished or Furnished 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Nea 
Shrewsb 


r station and bus and 6 miles 
ury. 3 reception, 8 bed, 3 bath, 


excellent offices. Electric light. Central 


heating. 


stabling. 


Good water. Garages and 
Simple but attractive grounds 
Cc 


and pasture. 16 ACRES. Trout fishing 


on prope 


tty. Sole Agents : CHAMBERLAINE- 


BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tele. 


2061). 
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CIRENCESTER 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FOR AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1942, (unless previously Sold). 
THE DEAN AND CHAPTER FARM, CODRINGTON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GENTLEMAN’S 
PERFECTLY 


CHARACTERED 
FARMHOUSE 


CASTLE ST., (Tel. 334). 


SUPERBLY MODERNISED 

having 3 reception rooms, 9 bed 

and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, etc. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM 
BUILDINGS. 
2 NEW COTTAGES. 


APPROXIMATELY 


Further particulars in future advertisements. 


135 ACRES 


JACKSON STOPS, Land Agents, Cirencester. 


NORTH DEVON, 8 MILES BARNSTAPLE 


SMALL ESTATE 


WITH MODERN HOUSE IN) PERFECT ORDER. 


4-6 bedrooms, hall, 2 reception rocms. Garden. Orchards. 


SHORT STRETCH OF FISHING IN RIVER TAW 
together with 


AND SMALL 
IN ALL 


HOME FARM LET AT £108 PER ANNUM HOLDING, SPORTING 


WOODLANDS. 
268 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


OR HOUSE, FISHING AND 6!, ACRES WOULD BE SOLD. IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE, ETC. 
sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil. (Tele. 1066.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


5 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
2 COTTAGES. 
PRETTY 


GROUNDS. 


51, ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


and recommended : JACKSON STOPS «& 


Inspected 
Northampton. 


STAFF, Bridge Street, 


(Fo. 10,190) 


SUSSEX 


2 miles Forest Row. 5 miles East Grinstead. 


CHARMING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
STYLE RESIDENCE 

with 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 

Main 


3 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout water Electrie light 


COTTAGE WITH 5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH 2 TENNIS SALE 


COURTS, LARGE ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
IN ALL ABOUT THE VALUABLE 
28 ACRES of 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD, or 


£250 PER ANNUM UNFURNISHED 
NE ARE wey ‘ Catalogues in due course 
VACANT POSSESSION STOPS, 
Particulars : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


as above. (Fo. 8494) 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE MANOR HOUSE 
cee aig — PURTON, WILTSHIRE 


BY AUCTION 


CONTENTS 


ANTIQUE & PERIOD FURNITURE | 
| 


of the 
Cirencester. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


maven "3316/7. 


Axp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Near Basingstoke. 10 minutes Station. 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


with lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 
All main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 


Old-world 
garden. 


Hard tennis court. 

Kate Greenaway 

Kitchen garden. Orchard. In 
all about 


1 ACRE 





PRICE £3,800 FREEHOLD 


Particulars : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Strect. W.1. 


(Tele : 


Mayfair 3: ) 


(Fo. 8,4. 4) 


BERKS—OXFORD BORDERS 


On edge of village. 5 miles Goring. 


A MAGNIFICENT RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooms, loggia, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Main water. Electric light. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. LARGE WELL-STOCKED 
ORCHARD. WOODLAND AND PADDOCKS. 
50 ACRES 
LAND MAY BE LET OFF IF 
To be let furnished or unfurnished, 
RENT £600 per annum UNFURNISHED, or 20 GUINEAS 
per week FURNISHED 


(PART OF THE DESIRED.) 


THESE RENTALS INCLUDE THE 


(FURTHER DOMESTIC 


SERVICES OF 2 
HELP 


GARDENERS. 


AVAILABLE.) 
Particulars : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W 1 


. (Tele. : Mayfair 3316.) 


(Fo. 8500) 


CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS 


South aspect. Few minutes station. 19 miles London 


A CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Containing: 2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (4 with fitted basins), 
dressing room with fitted basin 


(h. & ¢.), bathroom, games room 
converted into excellent flat. 


Central heating throuuhout. 
All main services. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
Thatched summer-house. 
PLEASING GROUNDS WITH 
HARD TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
LAWNS. ETC. 


1 ACRE 


CARS. 
2 loggias. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD or would be Let Furnished 


Particulars ; JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7 


ONE OF THE FINEST ELIZABETHA 
RESIDENCES IN THE HOME COUNTIE 
7 miles East Grinstead, 26 miles London. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED AND 
PERFECTLY MODERNISED HOME 


YET ENJOYING ALL THE CHARACTERISTICS (| 


| ITS PERIOD. 
; reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 7 seconda 
| bedrooms (could be shut off if desired), 5 bathroon 
IN SEPTEMBER | Main electric light and water. 
GARAGE FOR 4-5 CARS (and chauffeurs’ quarter 


En-tout-cas Tennis Court. Swimming Pool. Putting Gre 
grounds of indescribable beauty. Heat 
and frames. Fully stocked kitchen gard 
and orchard. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
W.1. (Tele.: May. 


Magnificent 
greenhouses 


Auctioneers : JACKSON | 


Particulars : 8, Hanover Stre 
3316.) 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 






Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1._ 


ON THE EDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 


Watlington 2% miles, Wallingford 8 miles, Thame 9 miles, Reatiny 15 miles, Henley-on- Thames 9 miles, Oxford 15 miles, and only 45 miles from London. 





FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


On a bus route and within 1 mile of station with electric service. 


IN A QUIET RURAL SITUATION. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER, APPROACHED BY A SHORT DRIVE 
| containing : 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, sitting hall and 3 reception rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE, STABLING AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, PROLIFIC WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
GLASSHOUSES. 
XCELLENT PADDOCK OF ABOUT 5% ACRES WITH NEARLY 900 Ft. 
VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGE. IN ALL ABOUT 


9 ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recommended by : Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & Co., Leatherhead, 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





THE BRIGHTWELL ESTATE 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


26 bedrooms (easily reduced to 14 bedrooms), 5 reception rooms. Beautiful situation. 
Charming grounds and park with 40 Acres. 


6 DAIRYING AND CORN GROWING FARMS OF 158 ACRES TO 316 ACRES. 
ACCOMMODATION LAND AND FEEDING MEADOWS. GROVE HOUSE 
(6 bedrooms), THE “ LORD NELSON” (7 days’ full licence), and 24 PICTURESQUE 
HALF-TIMBERED, THATCHED AND MODERN BRICK AND TILED 
COTTAGES. BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES AND WOODLANDS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,672 ACRES 
For SALE by AUCTION in LOTS, if not sold previously, by Messrs. JOHN D. 
WOOD & CO., at the RANDOLPH HOTEL, OXFORD, on WEDNESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 9, at 2 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 














Telephone No.: J 
2086 e 


DREW 


F.L.A. 
29, BARNFIELD ROAD, EXETER 


& H. 


F.S.1., 


Telegraphic Address: 
Drews, Exeter 


SOUTH DEVON 


Adjoining the important town of Newton Abbot and stretching almost to Torquay. 


THE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING, AGRICULTURAL AND MARKET 
GARDENING PROPERTIES 


well known as 


THE HACCOMBE ESTATE 


Comprising: FIVE REDLAND FARMS. several Smallholdings, Market Garden and Accommodation Lands, 


the Lodge and Cottages, the well-preserved Mansion House and Parklands, a productive Quarry, Sites 


adjoining Newton Abbot and Main Road Frontages of potential building value, the greater part of the 


Celebrated Old-world Devon Village of Coffinswell, and the valuable Standing Timber, extending in all to about 


1,800 ACRES 


THE ENTIRE PROPERTY WILL FIRST BE OFFERED AS A WHOLE AND, IF NOT SO SOLD, THEN IT WILL BE OFFERED 
AS LOTTED. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1942, at 1 p.m., at the 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, NEWTON ABBOT. 


Auctioneers: J. & H. DREw, F.S.1., F.L.A.S., Chartered Surveyors. 








Solicitors: Messrs. EASTLEY & Co., The Manor Office, Paignton. 
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sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


erected under Architect’s supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine. 


The accommodation comprises 4 prin- 

cipal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 

bathroom, drawing room (20 ft. 7 ins. 

by 14 ft. 6ins.), dining room, sitting 
room, kitchen and offices. 


For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





AUCTION SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT 
By direction of Lloyds Bank Limited, Executor and Trustee Department, re W. F. Nutt, Esq., decd. 


LILLIPUT, DORSET 
Occupying an unique position with magnificent views over Poole Harbour and overlooking the well-known Parkstone Golf Links. 
THE WELL BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“KNOLL LODGE,’’ BINGHAM AVENUE 


o 
8 bedrooms, studio, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, study, maids’ sitting room, complete 
domestic offices. 


FOX 


CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. 
AND SHELTERED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


POSSESSION UPON 


DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED 


WITH VACANT COMPLETION. 





To be SOLD by AUCTION at the PROPERTY MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ROAD, | 


BOURNEMOUTH on THURSDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 3, 1942, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. CROSSMAN, BLOCK & Co., 16, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. | 








SHROPSHIRE 


2% miles from Oswestry on Main Line of G.W. Railway. 


HUNTING WITH 2 PACKS. SALMON AND TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE. 


WITH PART GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, STABLING, GARAGE FOR 5 CARS, DAIRY. 


2 TENNIS COURTS, GOOD GARDEN, WOODLAND, HEATED VINERY. 


HOME FARM WITH EXCELLENT BLACK AND WHITE FARMHOUSE, COW HOUSES FOR 22 COWS, BULL SHED, 


THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN 


230 ACRES 


AREA OF ABOUT 


ALL THE FIELDS ARE WATERED BY STREAMS OR AUTOMATIC TANKS. 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





& SONS, 
SURVEYORS, HAVE MANY ENQUIRIES 
AT EACH OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 
OFFICES FOR 


OWNERS 
| PARTICULARS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, IF 
POSSIBLE, AS 
NUMBERS OF 


COUNTRY LIFE-—AUGUST 28, 1942 
BOURNEMOUTH : FOX &X SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I1. 
WILLIAM FOX FPS. FAG. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
i ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L-P.A. 
Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 8 miles from Bournemouth. 
Standing well back from the road on Company’s gas and water. M 


electricity. 
Constant hot-water supply. 
Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds wit! 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhodox 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kite 

garden, the whole extending to an ; 
of about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHO) 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS AND 


THEIR BOURNEMOUTH, 
AND BRIGHTON 
ALL TYPES OF 


COUNTRY HOUSES, FARMS 


AND ESTATES 


ARE INVITED TO SEND 
THERE ARE LARGE 
APPLICANTS WAITING. 


VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Containing 8 principal bedrooms, servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms (one with shower), 3 reception rooms, hall, gun room, servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 


PEACH HOUSE, 


CALVING BOX, GOOD PIG 


6-BAY DUTCH BARN, CART STABLE FOR THREE, 3 COTTAGES, NUMBER OF OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
FOR SALE oh a thee Paes osnct nll 
AT A BARGAIN PRICE : 


THIS VERY 
ATTRACTIVE COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 


enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Servants’ Hall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 


Particulars can be obtained of Fox & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 
EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODG 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residen 


containing 3 bedrooms with lavato: 


basins, 2. sitting 


rooms; numero 
out-houses, 


2 garages. Main wat 
and electricity.) 


Garage for 3 cars, 

Tastefully arranged Gardens a1 

Grounds. Productive kitchen garde 

oak copse, good pastureland, heath 

land; the whole extending to an ar 
of about 


37 ACRES 
PRICE £6,750 


Glasshous« 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 








ao, F942 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





c.2 


GORING-ON-THAMES 


5 minutes Station. Good train service. 





A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE 


ounge hall, 2 reception, music room, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. 
SMALL ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
ACCESS TO RIVER. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Main services. 


inspected by Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
WEST SUSSEX c.4 


Handy for Pulborough and Petworth, delightful and secluded position with southerly aspect, 
lenjoying extensive views to the Downs, 


MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
brick pergola and open 
loggia, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
roonis, complete offices. 
Lodge. Ample garage 
accommodation. 
Electric light. 
* AGA’’ COOKER. 
water. 
Septic drainage. 
Polished oak floors. 
Fitted lavatory basins 
in bedrooms. 


Co.’s 





INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH SPREADING 


LAWNS, TERRACE, HARD 
TENNIS COURT, WELL-STOCKED ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
6 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ENTIRE CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD BY VALUATION. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


c.3 


THE ACME OF COMFORT 


On high ground in Oxshott and Cobham neighbourhood, about 17 miles from Town, 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED ON TWO FLOORS 
anew we —eer - — 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
conveniences. Central heating. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
ROSE GARDEN. ROCKERY. 
NEARLY 
2 ACRES 


ispected and recommended by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


Co.’s electric light and modern 
Garage 3 cars. 

HARD AND GRASS 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


ECLUDED 
JURTS, 


TENNIS 
IN ALL 


S.W.A. 











3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


c.2 


EAST GRINSTEAD 


FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM WITH ABOUT 
150 ACRES 


INCLUDING A LOVELY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


Added to and modernised for the occupation of a Gentleman Farmer. 
Main water and 
electricity. 

2 modern 


Excellent Farmery with cow-houses for 24 cows (certified Grade A), Barn. 


cottages (each with bathroom). Garage for 2 cars. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents : 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Extn. 809.) 


OVERLOOKING A SURREY HEATH «4 


A few miles from Guildford. Within easy reach of bus service. 


SOLIDLY BUILT, OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


With large lounge hall, 
3 reception, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 
Companies’ electric 
light, water, main 
drainage and gas. 
Garage with covered 
glass wash. 
Inexpensive but attrac- 
tive garden with lawn 
flower garden, in all 
ABOUT 3, ACRE 
Adjoining thousands of 
acres of open heath 
land. 





ONLY £3,850 FREEHOLD 
RECOMMENDED AS SOMETHING UNIQUE. 
Some of the furniture could be purchased. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


LOVELY BOXMOOR DISTRICT 


In a much sought after part of Herts, near main line station and bus service. 


wf H 
sO 





ATTRACTIVE BIJOU RESIDENCE 


Large living room, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Large garage. 


Electric light and main services. 


GARDEN, 
ABOUT 


GARDENS WITH LAWN, KITCHEN 


IN ALL 
13, ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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FOR SALE 
SURREY—FARNHAM 


Commanding extensive views. Handy for town and station. 


RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Containing : 


Owner’s Agents: 


GERMAN ADDY & CO., Farnham, Surrey 


(Telephone: 5283/4). 


IMMEDIATE LOUNGE, OR DINING HALL, 2 OTHER ROOMS, 
POSSESSION WELL APPOINTED OFFICES, DRAWING ROOM, 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM ON FIRST FLOOR, 
a 1 OTHER BEDROOM. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. {CENTRAL ‘HEATING. 
PRICE £3,045 


COLS WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 








HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT 
IN AGRICULTURAL LAND 


IN A PROSPEROUS INDUSTRIAL AREA IN THE NORTH-WEST, 


TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY AS 
A WHOLE TO SHOW A NET RETURN OF 
APPROXIMATELY 3 PER CENT, REGARD- 
3,700 LESS OF 
OUTSTANDING POTENTIAL VALUE 
GROSS RENT ROLL 
| about 


£7,800 PER ANNUM 


Acres 


Particulars in confidence from: 


Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Land Agents, 
37, South Audley Street, Mayfair, W.!. 











DUKE & OCKENDEN : 


LIMITE 
(VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I TEx: ney ci8 


FERRY WHARF , LITTLEHAMPTON TEL “LITTLERAMPTON Six 





Chloride 


BATTERIES 


For Country House 
Lighting * 


For particulars write to: 
CHE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 

















f 
| 





Although a special licence is required to erect a cottage like 
the illustration, we still have a limited number of small 
super-structures in stock, such as garages, playrooms and 
emergency buildings which come within the limits defined 
by the Defence Regulations. We are able to quote for 
farm buildings, silos, and other work necessary to aid the 
war effort. May we send you further particulars ? 


Ww. il. COL SON & CO. LTD 


TELEPHONE 216 
BETHERSDEN, Nr. ASHFORD, KENT 

















EMEMBER .. .? That tense excitement . . . the spontaneous applause when 
R a match point was gained . . . the sun beating down on the players. . . the 
lush green of the grass, trimmed to perfection by Shanks Mowers. 

They will come again, those days, but in the meantime we must do without 


many things we would like Take care of yours, for it is 


impossible to obtain another 
during the war. A faithful, tire- 
less servant, it will play its part 
if you look after it. 







to buy. For instance, that 
Shanks Mower... 





ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD., 66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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So iany dog-owners have the same 
pr lem these days. Of course, if 
yo are an old “Chappie” cus- 
tor «r you have the satisfaction of 
kn ving that you’ll be able to give 
hir what is best for him. For, 
alt ough ** Chappie” is rationed, 
we are doing our utmost to see 
tha you get your fair share of the 
lim ted supplies available. 


‘ ets, breeders and other experts 
wil tell you that “Chappie” is the 
ide | all-round food for dogs — the 
complete scientifically balanced 


WHAT CAN I GIVE HIM ? 











diet that contains what they need 
to keep them fit and happy. 


If, however, you are unable to 
obtain “ Chappie” at present and 
are having to “make -do” with 
second-best methods of feeding, 
may we make this suggestion: When 
conditions again permit the manu- 
facture of sufficient ‘“‘ Chappie”’ to 
cope with the demand, you never 
feed him on anything else. Admit- 
tedly, that doesn’t help you much 
now. But it will make a tremendous 
difference to your dog—after the war. 


CHAPPIE” DOG FOOD. In air-tight jars — rod. 
rom Grocers, Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists, 


ind all good Stores. 


, iw 
‘CuappPiE” (7) pos 














MORNING COMES FAITHFULLY every twenty-four hours and 
with it the newspaper of the day, product of a hundred 


s'illed and dependable collaborators. 


How different our 


y if they had failed! And if a great concourse of essential 


| days of war, it is because our workers, too, have done 


C 
( ‘nsport vehicles move punctually on their errands in these 
\ 


ir job—of making dependable efficient plugs—with the 


s ne skill, the same fidelity. 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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INCREASE THE 


YIELDS 


OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


PLAN 


your cropping 


OW FOR 


winter milk 


I914.3-44 


Every pint of milk you produce in the Winter of 1943-44 
will be worth more to the Nation than three pints next 
Summer. You have been asked not to bull your heifers 
now or next Summer, but in Autumn and particularly in 
November and December. More Autumn and Winter calvers 
will require more feeding-stuffs in the Winter of 1943-44. 
These must be home-grown. So plan your Autumn and 
Spring croppings to make sure of sufficient Winter supplies. 





GROW ALL THE FODDER CROPS 
YOU CAN ON YOUR OWN FARM 


* Autumn Sown Crops 


Grow beans or beans and oats; and, where necessary, rye or 
oats and vetches mixtures for forage crops. 


* Spring Sown Crops 
Grow oats, dredge corn; pea and oat mixture for hay and 
silage; kales, roots and linseed. 


* Make Silage 


It will be your sheet anchor. Preserve early Summer and 
Autumn grass as silage. First-quality silage replaces cake. 


Ask your county war executive 
committee for advice on how 
to plan your cropping to supply 
the feeding stuffs you will re- 
quire in the Winter of 1943-44 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 








A RERELEEN SA LEAR DEEN GE 
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The English Home 


Beauty and style remain unchanged in Harrods vast Furniture Galleries. Here may 


be seen reproductions of exquisite Period styles, together with modern designs of 
enduring charm. 


Shortage of materials and rising prices make the purchase of such furniture 


to-day a real investment. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD | LONDON SV 1 
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Studto Lisa 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND HER BABY 
SON, PRINCE WILLIAM 


The dog, Zalie, is a breed of Australian terrier 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, = 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. ™ 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


> 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


Canada 13d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





FARMING AND THE FUTURE 


HE Report of Mr. Justice Scott’s 

Committee on Land Utilisation in 

Rural Areas has been well received. 

So far as comment has been critical 
it centres on the declared conviction of the 
Committee that the effective agricultural use of 
the land can be secured without State owner- 
ship, and on the further question whether, for 
this purpose, a continuation of large-scale State 
subsidy would be necessary and, if necessary, 
practicable. Though the Committee express no 
opinion with regard to the desirability of 
‘“nationalisation,’’ they say quite plainly that 
the reforms they recommend are not contingent 
on any large-scale change in ownership. Who- 
ever owns the land, the same powers of control 
and regulation will be necessary. Compulsory 
acquisition in certain cases is indeed part of 
their scheme of regulation, but there, from their 
point of view, its usefulness in solving their 
problem ends. This attitude does not please 
everybody. If, however, it be accepted, what 
is to be the relationship in future between the 
State and the owners? 

We have very recently considered possible 
terms of partnership, and fresh suggestions have 
appeared since the Scott Report was published. 
In our Correspondence pages this week, for 
instance, Sir John Prestige suggests a scheme 
whereby landowners would manage their agri- 
cultural estates under the supervision of a Land 
Commission with powers of expropriation 
similar to those possessed by the War Executive 
Committees in dealing with farmers, and their 
profits would be stabilised at 3 per cent., the 
whole of the surplus going in tax to the State. 
Dr. Herbert Levinstein has suggested that 
landowners, either alone or in association with 
others, should form their estates into large 
companies, like the pastoral companies else- 
where, with marketable shares and a Stock 
Exchange quotation. This is done in industry, 
and one of the advantages would be that death 
duties could be met by the sale of shares, while 
the land remained unaffected. 

Discussion of the subsidies question is more 
contentious and less constructive. Can agri- 
cultural efficiency be maintained and increased 
after the war without the £40,000,000 paid to 
farmers in 1938-39? The sceptics say ‘‘No,”’ 
and add that the chance of the nation as a whole 
being persuaded to foot the bill for an indefinite 
time is equally remote. Others argue that it 
would not be right for the nation to do so. As 
to that, many considerations are involved—the 
important factor at the moment is that the 
Scott Committee, having heard much expert 
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evidence on the subject, have come to the 
conclusion that, if only a wise long-term policy 
is continuously applied, both farms and farming 
will be so improved that the subsidy factor will 
lose both its size and its political importance. 


THE CHARACTER OF MARKET TOWNS 


IREDWIN LUTYENS’S letter to The Times 
urging the formation of ‘preservation 
societies’ or similar groups of local patriots 
with the character of their country town at 
heart, might have been inspired by our recent 
articles on Farnham—an almost ideal example 
of how unofficial initiative can, over a period, 
safeguard and foster an old town’s character. 
The need for what may be called “the Farnham 
spirit’ is accentuated by the recommendation 
of the Scott Report that country and market 
towns should be the nuclei for the distribution 
of industries and population. Such measure 
of returning prosperity as they have already 
enjoyed has had an almost invariably disastrous 
effect on their ‘‘charm and urbanity,’’ and no 
less on their function as social centres, which the 
Report recognises them as possessing: more 
accurately, perhaps, of having recently pos- 
sessed. It would be sad indeed if increasing 
business deprives country towns of what 
character they retain. It is doubtful whether 
compulsory planning powers can ever be a 
substitute for spontaneous initiative and good 
will. What is wanted, in the first instance and 
all the time, is for that latent good will to be 
rallied and directed towards establishing, 
instead of blurring, or destroying, the essential 
character of a town. It will early be necessary, 
too, to convince proprietors that it is generally 
no more costly to do the right thing than the 
wrong. 


TRANSFORMATION 


WAS afraid of fear : his distant feet 
Drummed nearer, daunting me ; 
Haunted by his long coming, secretly 
I listened to his slow-advancing feet 
And was afraid of fear— 
Till at my very doors I heard him beat, 
And I unarmed, alone ; 
None would have known 
My body’s panic or my soul’s disgrace 
If these had grown ; 
But when at long last I beheld him near— 
Unbarred my door, and looked him in the face— 
Beauty was here ! 


RutTH HEDGER. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


AR or no war, anniversaries of many 
different kinds have been celebrated or 
at least noticed in the last few months: Peter 
Abelard and Mozart ; the foundation of the 
diocese of Oxford and the first performance 
of Handel’s Messiah; Reynolds and Cotman. 
Now there are discussions about observing the 
quatercentenary of the birth of William Byrd. 
It is easy to scoff at centenaries and anni- 
versaries : there is no really good reason why 
the four hundredth year after a man’s birth 
should be any more remarkable than the three 
hundred and ninety-ninth or four hundred 
and first. But a round figure makes a good 
excuse for a special celebration, even as 
at home a birthday makes a good excuse 
for special food and drink. More important, 
the setting forth, in summary, of a great man’s 
best work undoubtedly brings it to the eyes or 
ears of the multitude who would otherwise 
remain ignorant, and some few of whom will 
almost certainly be converted by the festival to 
proper appreciation and lifelong admiration. It 
is therefore much to be hoped that Byrd’s 
quatercentenary will be both widely and 
worthily commemorated. The war has brought 
good music to many places where none was 
before, but it is still possible to live near English 
towns of 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants for a 
year without a single opportunity of hearing 
any first-class Pre-Restoration music well 
rendered. Just homage to Byrd, whom some 
authorities regard as our greatest native com- 
poser, might conceivably prove a stepping-stone 
to general improvement. 
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A HERO OF POLO 


OLO is to most people something of an 
esoteric mystery among games. In its 
nature it is played by few save soldiers, anq 
comparatively few have even watched it at its 
brilliant best. The average person knows the 
swirl and rush and excitement of it at second 
hand, though a wonderfully life-like scconq 
hand, from Rudyard Kipling’s story The Maltese 
Cat. Nevertheless a romance hangs around the 
names of its famous players, even of a past 
generation, and perhaps even now none s.unds 
more stirring than those of the famous Am: rican 
sides of just after the last war. The two \ ‘ater- 
burys—Larry and Monty—Harry iyne 
Whitney and, perhaps most famous all, 
Devereux Milburn, news of whose deat has 
just reached us from New York. By co. mon 
consent he was one of the greatest, if ni - the 
greatest, backs in the history of the gam and 
a tower of strength to his side. His frie: 
for this country began long before the d_’s of 
that invincible invading team, with its c -orts 
of ponies, for he and his brother were b: -h at 
Oxford and rowed together in the Oxforc. oat 
of 1902. He was still almost at his form ble 
best when he retired from polo at the age { 46 
to make room for younger players. Now! has 
died on the scene of his old triumphs, p! ‘ing 
golf at Meadowbrook. 
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APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 


CHOOL teachers have welcomed the | -o- 
posal, made recently at Reading, that ~ »m 
should be found in elementary and secon: :iry 
school teaching for the elements of architectural 
appreciation, Many teachers said that it was 
just what they needed to link up and illustrate 
other regular subjects. But the sponsors of the 
proposal, while fully recognising this academic 
aspect of the subject, are pressing it so vigor- 
ously in order that at least a beginning shall 
have been made with forming an intelligent 
public by the time the period of reconstruction 
begins after the war. Asa result of the Reading 
Conference a revised syllabus of lectures to 
teachers has been worked out which, it is hoped, 
will be adopted by many education authorities, 
Of 12 lectures, the first five cover the evolution 
of historic architecture down to the collapse of 
tradition 100 years ago. Four then deal with 
the essentials of good design, the buildings of a 
typical English town, housing, and town and 
country planning. The remaining three are 
devoted to the practical problems involved in 
teaching children to apply what they are thus 
learning to what they see and experience. 
In its sphere, CouNTRY LIFE has been teaching 
architectural appreciation for some 45 years, so 
that we commend this extension of the good 
work to all readers who can further it. 


THE UMBRELLA IN DANGER 


NE by one “our social comforts drop away” 
the latest threat to them is that we shall 
not be able to get our umbrellas re-covered, 
unless we can find an artist licensed to do it. 
Let us hope that such licences will be generously 
distributed, or our old and trusty friend may yet 
be laughed at by rude street boys, as was the 
first umbrella in Cranford, as ‘‘a stick in petti- 
coats,’’ and torn, scanty ones at that. English- 
men are a race of umbrella-carriers. We fee! as 
safe beneath its shadow as we should in a suit 
of armour. The late Mr. R. H. Macaulay used 
to tell a pleasant story in illustration. When he 
was a boy at Eton he and J. K. S. had one lay 
been practising with a 16 lb. weight and fi 
heaved it on to the top of a certain arch lea 
into the Playing Fields, where it rema 
insecurely poised. At that moment t 
appeared the Provost, to whom, with s 
embarrassment, they explained the danger. 
thanked them gravely, put up his umb 
and walked under the arch. If these our nat 
protectors are by stern decree taken fron 
we shall feel sadly naked. The stealin; 
umbrellas may become as common a crim 
the stealing of bicycles. Only the wicked 
remain dry, because on a rainy day, as we k 
from a familiar poem, 
The unjust’s got the just’s umbrella. 
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Xt ditorial Notes recently there was a 
co nt on the damage done to private 
ho es when requisitioned by the military 
au ‘ities and occupied by troops, and 
‘ious enough. There is, however, 
le to the matter, and this is the 
ne while the buildings are unoccupied 
lack of co-ordination between the 
it charged with requisitioning and 
ymmandants who ask for accommoda- 
» colonel commanding a unit, charged 
local defence of an area, decides that 
yuses and certain fields are essential 
using of his men and for the task in 
d the buildings and land are immedi- 
uisitioned. In course of time—usually 
.ort period—this particular battalion is 
d, another comes in its place, and the 
manding officer sees things in a quite 
liffereni light and makes other dispositions for 
bis men. The original houses are evacuated, 
he fields ear-marked for defence and recreation 
re not used in any way, but they are not handed 
back to the owners, for the requisitioning officer 
bas not been notified that they are no longer 
equired, and presumably cannot obtain a 
efinite ruling as to their future. 

There ensues a period of non-occupation 
hen the houses remain empty and the fields 
re untilled with a lush growth of weeds. It is 
hen that the Sunday afternoon ‘‘lout’’—and a 
»w active members still exist despite the cadet 
orps and other youth movements —proceeds to 
reck the property, breaking every window, 
mashing the tiles, and removing every fitting 
ntil the house becomes a worthless shell beyond 
ll hope of repair until the war ends. 
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* * 
* 


R. SIDNEY DARK mentions in his en- 
tertaining autobiography, Not Such a 
pad Life, a witty and intentional misquotaticn of 
popular proverb which was made by the 
amous playwright, Mr. Comyns Carr, way back 
ithe ‘90s. It was on the occasion of the first 
xhibition of futurist pictures held in London. 
Alter looking for some time at the rows of weird 
nd horrible daubs which emanated from Paris, 
e was heard to murmur: ‘‘Absinthe makes 
he art grow stranger.”’ 
Playwrights, however, are expected and 
Te paid to be witty, and Mr. Humphrey Bow- 
lan, In his autobiography Middle East Window, 
‘counts a right and left of equal accuracy made 


by just ordinary Colonial administrators, who 
Te not encouraged officially to be humorous. 
t was a cocktail party in the East that 
meone spoke in scathing terms of those people 
ho arr: c late at a London theatre, and climb 
) their sents over ‘‘a bridge of thighs.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
id Si onald Storrs, who was one of the 
arty, 


»s that pass in the night!” 

One nay, however, expect a witty and apt 
mark n Sir Ronald at almost any time. 
ome rears ago, when remaining on or 


ming £ the ‘gold standard’? was the 
vestio: the day and we talked and thought 
Poth else, I was lecturing to a London 
clety ie Arabian deserts. In the course of 
le lec I made an attack on the grazing 
ats » Arab, saying that the animal did 
vast unt of damage and was in fact 
‘rtall’ sponsible for the barrenness of the 
sert, Ronald Storrs was my chairman, 
: : umming up afterwards he said he 
( 


‘ree altogether with me as in his 
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opinion the time had not arrived for the Arab 
to go off “the goat standard.”’ 


* * 
* 


PIDERS’ webs are always fascinating, and, 
S when there has been a heavy dew at night, 
I delight to see the new structures of different 
patterns, from the big circular type with flying 
buttresses erected by a builder with large ideas, 
which is placed usually across an open door- 
way or in a footpath, to the flat platform variety 
with its maze of light entanglements above, 
which are spun on the leaves of bracken and 
gorse. There are so many spiders, in fact, that 
one marvels how any insect survives, with a 
trap waiting for it round every corner. 

The world would appear to be divided up 
into people who loathe spiders above all other 
insects, and those who like them and admire their 
good deeds. I have always liked them, which 
is due in some measure, I imagine, to having 
had when a child a nannie who told me never 
to hurt a spider, as if one spared his life one 
obtained a bag of gold. Actually I do not think 
there is any truth in this belief as, though I have 
never killed a spider intentionally, I have never 
vet found a bag of gold. The very best I have 
done in the treasure-discovery line was finding 
a halfpenny on the floor of a third-class railway 
carriage—a somewhat poor return for the 
thousands of spiders whose lives I have spared 
in the course of years. Almost every evening 
I have to waste two or three minutes rescuing 
from the bath before it is filled that big hairy 
chap who insists on believing he can walk on 
polished enamel, but can’t. 


* * 
* 


LIKE the spider because he destroys all the 

insects I detest, and it gives me great satis- 
faction to see the fly, who has been making my 
life a burden, land after looping the loop into 
a web and be rolled up into a neat parcel for 
later consumption. A variety in which I was 
particularly interested was the jumping spider 
who in mosquito-ridden lands walks warily 
along the walls until he spots a squatting 
anopheles. He sets him like a well-trained 
setter, measures the distance like a crouching 
lion, and then lands on his quarry with a sudden 
spring. 

I admire the spider because he can do far 
better with the eye only (I believe he has eight, 
so his handicap should be low) than I can do 
with square, spirit-level and foot-rule. Having 
got his radiating lines out and anchored firmly, 
he puts in “at the double’”’ the transversal 
threads true to a fraction of an inch, without 
a single pause to take a measurement or run 
his eye over the structure to see if his alignment 


is correct. Often I wonder what the spider feels 
about it when the magnificent work of art is 
completed and the first thing that comes along 
is not a small succulent house-fly for his break- 
fast, but a great blundering bumble bee, who in 
his efforts to escape wrecks the whole outfit. I 
have seen this happen frequently, and there is 
no question that both parties are furious—the 
spider springs up and down as if he were jump- 
ing on his hat in Gallic rage, while the bumble 
bee is obviously using horrible language and 


doing far more damage than is actually 
necessary. 

¥* * 

* 


OMPLAINTS have come in from various 
parts of the south of England that the 
grey squirrel this year has caused much havoc 
to growing corn, particularly wheat, and to 
oats. The damage is wanton and, like most of 
the grey squirrel’s bad deeds, appears to be 
done out of sheer devilment, as they seize a 
stem between their front paws, bite through 
it at one of the joints, and when the stalk falls 
over they move on to the next, making no 
attempt to eat either the ear or the stem. 
They work always close to a wood, which 
provides an easy get-away, penetrating into a 
field some 6ft. along the whole edge so that in 
some places the corn looks as if a reaper had 
been run over it, so complete is the devastation. 
The report on the distribution of the grey 
squirrel by Messrs. Parsons and Middleton 
provides most convincing evidence as to the 
menace of this more or less recent pest and, 
incidentally, the widespread fat-headedness of 
the human race, which is demonstrated by the 
fact that various public bodies and private 
individuals continued to introduce the vermin 
into fresh areas long after the grey squirrel had 
been proved to be a scourge to forestry and 
agriculture—not to mention his destruction of 
bird life and eviction of his well-behaved.red 
cousin. Luckily, although the grey squirrel 
spreads rapidly in some parts, in others its 
migratory movement appears to be stationary, 
and, so far as I know, there is no evidence to 
show that it has established itself in Dorset, 
Somerset or Wiltshire, although misguided 
attempts have been made in the past to intro- 
duce them to various parks in the area just to 
amuse the idlers. The fact that 1,700 squirrels 
were destroyed in one year in one small district 
in Oxfordshire will give some idea of the extent 
of their powers to increase their numbers, and 
the original introducer of this unwanted animal 
is entitled to have his name at the top of the 
list of well-meaning idiots and bracketed with 
the historical asses who brought the rabbit and 
sparrow to Australia. 
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WOVEN WOOL 


FOR 700 YEARS 


By .MARY CROSBIE 


HE Windrush has always seemed 

to me to have the loveliest of river 

names, matched only by Wychwood 

as the name of a forest. There is a 
sound of Arthurian romance in them both. 
When you know that where Windrush joins 
Thames stand an ancient bridge, repaired by 
a fifteenth-century hermit, and an inn called 
The Rose Revived, romance deepens. 

I was thinking so as I waited at the foot 
of Cumnor Hill for a ’bus to Witney. But 
Arthurian romance is soon dinned out of your 
fancy by a ’bus. I began to remember that, 
according to the inn’s painted sign, the Rose 
is revived by bread and beer, and that 
Windrush water makes Witney blankets soft 
and white, and that venison from Wychwood 
Forest was the chief dish at the Witney 
Blanket Makers’ feasts—cheerful, but un- 
knightly affairs, judging from the regulation 
which “agreed that no feast shall at any time 
hereafter be made for the wives of the Mem- 
bers of the Company.” ‘“‘Abstersive,” a 
seventeenth-century scientist called the Wind- 
rush water; a tougher word than Arthurian. 

Yet the pleasantness of the name echoes 
again, as you enter Witney by a bridge over 
this abstersive Windrush; a modern bridge, 
though its stone balusters and wide coping 
have weathered to a sort of antiquity. It is 
well to cross this charming bridge on foot. 
The shallow river, with garden or house walls 
shutting it in, flows with some quickness; 
quickly enough to sweep back the long water- 
weeds like a kelpie’s hair. There are yellow 
flowers in the crannies of the walls, and a 
small bright tree leans down from a garden. 

Generations of travellers have come into 
Witney by the road from Oxford; if not by 
this bridge, by an earlier one. Packhorses, 
returning with pads of yarn for weaving, 
Oxford students in plague years, seeking 


safety—there is a house on Church Green ; 





that is said to have been their sanatorium— 
home-coming master-weavers. returned from 
the company’s London warehouse. Turning 
upon the bold curve of the High Street, they 
would look along the line of comely houses 
built of Cotswold stone, and stone-roofed, for 
this is the edge of Cotswold, whose sheep gave 
Witney its reason for being. Witney has 
woven wool since the thirteenth century; 
perhaps earlier. When Henry III came here 
as a boy he spent “xx pounds upon his 
wardrobe.” It seems that Witney stuffs 
were well thought of even then. 

The whole town, houses, walls, even an 
occasional stile across a field-path, is of warm, 
fleece-coloured stone, drawn perhaps from the 
Taynton quarries that supplied stone for Old 
St. Paul’s. The High Street is wide; ample 
enough for merry-makings such as the 
“Popish Mammetrie,” reprehended by a 
Puritan writer, in which the story of the 
Resurrection was played by puppets. One 
of them “bare the part of a waking watch- 
man who (espying Christ arise) made a 
continual noyce like the sound that is caused 
by the meetinge of two styckes and was 
thereof commonly called Jack Snacker of 
Wytney.” The curving street has a pleasant 
irregularity of outline; here a bay-window, 
there a house set back or at an angle, roofs 
high or low, a blue signboard thrust out at 
the peak of the curve. 

The Blanket Hall, built when the 
Blanket Weavers were incorporated and 
given a charter by Queen Anne, stands on the 
left, talland narrow. The Plough Inn, tucked 
in alongside it, is squat and medizval- 
looking. The Blanket Hall’s slender, formal 
windows put a note of agreeable exactitude 
into the easy variousness of the big curving 
street. Its vane, its clock, its tablet cut with 
the Blanket Makers’ arms—(‘‘Az. on a 
chevron argent, between three leopards, 


“ FOUR-SQUARE AND STURDY, THE BUTTER CROSS IS A SOLID, HOMELY PIECE OF WORK” 


The central pillar rises from worn stone steps on which women used to sit and sell butter 
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three roses gules seeded proper”’)—hve th 
composed austerity of an Augustin age 
Why weavers should be represented by 
leopards only a herald knows. The shuttle 
at least are a suitable touch. So, perhaps, a 
the ‘“‘weeverns’”’ which support the shield. 
Blankets and Witney have been linke 
for more than three centuries. Witney’ 
peculiar distinction, however, is that j 
maintained its manufacturing fame whe 
most of the wool-weaving trade went north 
Norwich fustians, Colchester sayes, Kentis 
broadcloth and Taunton serges are almo 
forgotten, but Witney blankets are kno 
to all the civilised world. At one ti 
blankets were not Witney’s only famou 
product. In Gay’s Trivia— 
True Witney Broad-cloath with its Shag unsho 
Unpierc’d is in the lasting Tempest worn. 
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Blankets have outlasted not only the 
empest but the broadcloth, perhaps by 

‘ the abstersive Windrush. The 
‘arly firm, whose mills lie on the 
he town, not far from the bridge, 
| making blankets for nearly 300 
vas in 1669 that Richard Early, a 
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, Witney tradesman, apprenticed 
somas “‘to learn the art and mystery 
‘-weaving.”” The Earlys are still 
their “art and mystery”; the 
ufacturing family in England who 
ed the one trade. Blankets woven 

) machinery are spread in the 

by the Windrush, as they were 

ter-weavers, with one or two 

ipiece, wove them on handlooms, 
out the country to deal out the raw 

illage workers and later collecting 
varn. There is fascinating matter 

he amateur of old English life, and 
ascina on too, in the old craft terms that 
ave cc ic down through the years. 

Th curving High Street straightens 
efore reaches the market-place. As you 
ollow t slow, almost imperceptible upward 
lope fr m the river, you see young lime trees 
in brig: leaf on the raised sidewalk in front 
f a nagpie-coloured hotel. Witney has 
lenty .{ hostelries, most of which probably 
fate in name, if not in fabric, from medi- 
val tines—the Angel, the Three Horse- 
hoes, the Fleece. 
iking for trees is one of Witney’s 
qualities. A certain Dr. Augustine 
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A BUILDING THAT “SOMEHOW 
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RCH WITH EARLY ENGLISH TOWER DESIGNED ON THE MODEL 
OF BAYEUX CATHEDRAL 










SUGGESTS AN 
WREN ”—THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


This school, which is deeply embowered in trees, was endowed in 1663 








ORANGERY DESIGNED BY 


Batt planted the double row of limes leading 
to the Grammar School. The trees on Church 
Green make a noble approach to the church. 
A little garden, lying back behind tall iron 
railings in Corn Street, encloses a dusk of 
trees, which a big flowering currant pierces 
with faint colour. 

Witney’s citizens have loved their town. 
The Grammar School, a building that some- 
how suggests an orangery designed by Wren, 
was endowed by Henry Box, a grocer, who 
left his native place to make a fortune in 
London. Dying in 1663, he bequeathed 
money to Witney “for the education and 
instruction of children and youth.” The 
Grammar School, too, is deeply embowered 
in trees; so that you might not know it is 
behind the pillared gate-posts to the right of 
Church Green, an ample stretch of grass at 
the top of the town which is set on either 
hand with old-fashioned houses of two or 
three periods, all brought into harmony by the 
warm weathered stone and the tall old trees. 

The church—you catch sight of its spire 
while you are still in the High Street—is of 
two or three periods too; a Norman porch, 
a few modern touches, an early English tower 
which has the added interest of being de- 
signed on the model of Bayeux Cathedral. 
To the casual visitor the most interesting 
part of the church, besides the splendid 
tower, is the north transept, the window of 
which is held to be the finest decorated 
window in Oxfordshire. Its lily pattern 
tracery is curiously beautiful. High up, and 
just under the window, are two niches in 
which lie the figures of a man and a woman. 
There is, as far as one can see from below, 
an almost archaic simplicity in their modelling 
and their pose, which suits well with their 
anonymity—for no one knows who they were. 
Their dress—which I could not see well from 
below—is said to be early fourteenth-century. 
A Stuart diarist who visited the church says 
that the clerk told him that they were the 
founders of the chapel and crypt, above 
which their effigies lie. They may be. For 
my part, I find their still anonymity calming 
and sustaining in a disordered world. 

There was no indifference to posterity 
about “Gulielmus Blake, armiger, of Cogges,”’ 
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who built Witney’s Butter Cross. 
It stands four-square and sturdy 
where Corn Street loiters into the 
Market-place, with the name of 
Gulielmus Blake and the date 
when he built it—1683—on one 
of the faces of the turret. On 
the other faces are a clock and 
a sundial. It is a solid, homely 
piece of work, its short, stout 
pillars upholding black old beams, 
the outermost on each side 
being lightly patterned; at the 
fancy of the man who set them 
in place, I should think, for the 
pattern looks to have been cut 
on the spur of the moment. The 
central pillar rises from worn 
stone steps on which the women 
used to sit and sell their butter. 
It is said that the steps are part 
of an ancient market-cross on 
which stood a figure of the Virgin. 
That the cross and the figure 
are only dim tradition may be 
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BRIDGE OVER THE WINDRUSH, WHOSE WATERS MAKE 


WITNEY BLANKETS SOFT AND WHITE 
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due to the fact that Puritan Wi. 
ney wanted to forget its papistic,) 
past. It held on longer to ¢, 
stocks and the whipping-post 
which stood near the Butter Cro¢. 
until the eighteenth century, whe, 
one Billy Hack was whipped py 
“old Bellman William Harberd 
for robbing the rectory gardey 
The stocks and the \ lipping. 
post, the master-craftsr.en wi} 
their looms, the pack-ho-:es wit) 
their loads of wool or ~ arn, the 
medieval merry - maki gs anj 
the November 5 “battle” >etwee, 
Up-town and Down-tow . (whic) 
antiquaries say was a_ surviy, 
of conflicts between riv | Saxoy 
tribes) are in the dust of he past 
A cinema is in the Mark ¢ Pla, 
a sixpenny store in the Hi; © Stree; 
But Witney still keeps a! rmony 
an old-fashioned air c _ leisur 
which even its modern . eoccy. 
pations have not destro 


W. R. Rose 


PARTRIDGE DAYS AND PARTRIDGE WAY: 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


N these days sporting prophets have no 
place. Time-honoured forecasts of ‘‘ game 
prospects’’ would be imbecile when none 

can foretell what may happen to-morrow 
or the next day or next week. Many of us are 
possibly more likely to be potting parachutes 
than partridges. 

There is only one thing certain. No 
elaborate ‘‘set pieces’”’ will be staged this year. 
In our intervals of duty, the only shooting 
possible will be that which is arranged on the 
spur of the moment when ‘“‘two or three are 
gathered together.’’ We shall return to 
primitive methods to which many of us have 
long been strangers. 

It will not do us any harm, however, for, 
it we think of sport chiefly as a mental tonic in 
these anxious days, we may find a new savour 
in walking-up our birds. We shall not get big 
bags, but what of that? The half score may be 
better worth the getting now than once were 
the half hundred of the driving strategists. 

Of course, in theory there are few things 
easier than walking partridges. You have only 
to half-moon rich tracts of roots and clover, 
pushing the birds, confidingly awaiting you 
on the stubbles, into even richer fields of 
lucerne where you will catch up with them again. 


“T HAVE USUALLY FOUND — —”’ 


Sometimes in a misspent life, I have gone 
chasing partridges on little shoots, and this, 
for the benefit of the expectant novice, is what 
I have more usually found. First there are 
neither stubbles nor lucerne. The clover has 
been cut. The root crop is a partial failure. 
There is grass all right and plough—the devil 
of a lot of plough—and both are soaking wet. 
The coveys, so to speak en l’air, are alive to 
every movement from afar. 

Moreover, it is a good deal more sultry 
than comfortable for walking, but not half as 
sultry as your language when you find, after 
tackling a peculiarly loathsome strip of fallow, 
that the covey you have previously marked 
down there has either slipped into the only 
piece of standing corn in the parish or gone 
across the boundary. Or when, bearing carefully 
in mind the strategy of pushing coveys always 
towards convenient holding cover, you notice 
one of two things—either the roots, which were 
so luxuriant in August, have been all dug up 
and so are not ‘‘convenient,’’ or there are no 
partridges to push into them. 

Let me not be too depressing, however. 
I have other recollections, too, of a day last 
year, for instance, when the ‘‘two or three” 
aforesaid were available, and the few scattered 


coveys inhabiting my smallholding were not 
too wild. We revelled in the grateful warmth 
of a light September day—before us a 
panorama of rolling meadows breasting the 
lower slopes of the Welsh hills. Here rank grass 
struggles up through little belts of furze and 
juniper, and here and there a small acreage of 
roots and arable divides the marshy patches 
from rough pastures. Good ground this for 
partridges, because it harbours abundant insect 
life, and in the varied cover they usually lie 
close enough to give their pursuers an even 
chance of besting them early in the season. 


BETTER LUCK 


We start on a rough field of about 30 acres, 
where the cattle look up in mild surprise at 
the invasion of their privacy, and a couple of 
restive bullocks, by stampeding across the 
front, put the only covey which rises vastly 
in their debt. Better luck awaits us further on, 
when, out of a rushy patch, a covey of 12 well- 
grown birds scatter all around us with a whirr 
of wings. Luckily, splitting, they give the two 
guns the satisfaction of a right and left for the 
first shots of the season, and the survivors are 
marked down into a root field not 400 yards 
ahead. 


Nor is this the only slice of luck, for 
surprisingly and startlingly as we reach the 
boundary fence three single birds flash high 
across a tree belt just near enough for a long 
shot to be risked. Talk of high pheasants ! 
What are they to these sparrows 30 yards up? 
And, although possibly something of a fluke, 
the bird that crumples in the air and falls a 
longish way behind gives one a feeling of 
confidence that is always half the battle at the 
beginning of the season. 


WHO HESITATES IS LOST 


Then comes one of those incidents that 
lend variety to the proceedings. We come to 
one of those marshy bits aforesaid; and, with 
barely time to collect one’s wits sufficiently to 
recollect that the pheasant that blunders up 
is not yet “‘legal tender,’’ a couple of snipe are 
flushed by the outside gun simultaneously with 
a partridge covey. Embarras de richesse and 
probably for that very reason one hesitates and 
is lost, and not a feather flutters, though four 
barrels speed the parting guests. 

So it goes on, hit and miss; more probably 
the latter than the former, for this steady 
perambulation over rough country finds out 

_ the weak spots in those approaching middle age. 
The driving enthusiast may contemptuously 
refer to plastering and pot-hunting, and I will 


grant the covey rising 20 yards ahead 
afford a test of any skill. 

The partridge is no fool; his warines 
increases in direct ratio to the frequency ; 
his disturbance, and long before the day i 
spent the odds are decidedly quoted in hi 
favour. Our steps begin to drag a little; th 
heat begins to tell, and, as one misses a partridg 
to the left front, the rest of the covey rises we 
behind making back to its “jugging’’ field 
Bang, bang, again—but our foot has slipped 
little, and so we are a good six inches short \ 
that lot, and then as we reload another bird 
having timed his departure with singula 
intelligence, sails away unscathed. 

You can never be really regretful when i 
the battle of wits your opponent scores a. poill 
or two. Therein lies the fun of stalking gam 
in which woodcraft rather than luck is th 
decisive factor. For as he grows in wisdom ani 
stature, so does the partridge develop ever-fres! 
ideas for one’s outwitting, and that, after al 
is what makes his pursuit such a delighttu 
occupation. 


LAST HOUR’S SPORT 


The last hour’s sport on the homewa! 
way is perhaps the pleasantest of all. As t 
sun sinks lower, the keen air revigorates ratii 
weary limbs. The low ground is alread 
gathering wreaths of pearly mists, and on a 
sides the rather plaintive notes of the callin 
partridges can be heard. But the evening » 
drawing in and we cannot answer the summons¢ 
on either hand; nevertheless, we fall in wit 
three more coveys and pouch a couple of pigeo! 
and a flighting duck. 

If you ask whether six and a half brace | 
partridges and a round half dozen “ various 
are worth the route march, I answer “Yes 
For whether you have seized your opportunitie 
or bungled them does not even seem t« matte 
very much. It is not by bags alone ‘hat 0M 
measures the enjoyment of these early autum! 
days. It is by the gold and green o! harves 
field and woodland, the smell of the ea thé 
comes in with the wind, the cloud adow 
racing on the hills and the little poo! of 1s 
mist at sunset. 


AMAA MMAMIMMa.__ 710" 


If everybody in the country managed t use 


sheet less of notepaper each week, 2,9: 
paper would be saved in one ye: 


That is enough to make 1,040 million bi 
for the guns of our Spitfires. 
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THE STORY 


HUNDRED years ago South Wales 
was in a state of revolt. ‘‘Armed 
bands are roaming the countryside 
intent on fire and destruction. The 
loc | constabulary seem powerless to intervene,”’ 





sai a correspondent of Thé Times in the early 
su: ner of 1842. Meanwhile, among the general 
pu there was a state of growing alarm. 
“} becca and her Daughters’’ were abroad 
an no one knew in which direction they would 
tu: their attentions next. 

fhe revolt was the culmination of a long 
tal f grievances which bore heavily on the 
ag -u.tural labourers and farmers of South 
\V. es. Chief among these were the exorbitant 
an pressive turnpike tolls. A subsidiary 
cal vas the general misery engendered by a 
lon series of poor harvests after the Napoleonic 
Wz . Peaceful representations had brought 
no clief. The farmers and labourers alike 


we in dire poverty and distress. 

The system of road maintenance through 
the medium of Turnpike Trusts had been 
est: olished 150 years before. A trust would be 
fori ed to take over a certain section of roads 
i particular area and put them in repair. 
Sor ec measure of improvement was more than 
urg ut. In 1750 the London-Uxbridge section 
of tae Oxford Road, the most used road in the 
kingdom, had one passable track less than 
6 ft. wide, 8ins. deep in fluid sludge, 12 to 
I8 ius. in mud. 

Co recoup themselves for this outlay the 
trusts were allowed the right of setting up 
toll-bars at which, according to the type of 
vehicle passing through, a scale of toll charges 
was levied. The practice was often abused by 
unscrupulous trustees, and nowhere more so than 
in South and West Wales, where it was common 
for the market towns to be ringed about by a 
positive cordon of toll-gates. 

On the road out of Carmarthen there were 
29 toll-bars in 71 miles; 13 gates in three miles 
round the town of Cardigan with a toll levied 
at each. The parish by-roads were equally 
infested. A doctor residing at Crickhowell, to 
visita patient three miles off had to pay Is. 6d. in 
tolls. Yet his fee for attendance was only 3s. 6d. 
The judge who presided at the trial of the 
Rebecca Rioters when they were apprehended 
was forced to pay tolls amounting to ls. 2d. a 
mile on his way through Wales. Lime, the Welsh 
farmers’ principal source of fertiliser, was 3s. 
a ton at the pit; to take it a few miles back to 
their farms would often cost them a further 
4s, 6d., money which they could very ill afford. 

In desperation the discontented formed 
themselves into bands. Their name was popularly 
supposed to have been inspired by the sixtieth 
verse in the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis, 
in which Rebecca is blessed with the words : 
“Let thy seed possess the gate of those who 
hate them.’’ Their leader was a tall man, 
dressed in woman’s clothes. He was reputed to 
be a certain prominent solicitor and magistrate 
in the town of St. Clears, Carmarthenshire. 
W ith faces blacked, mounted on horseback and 
in feminine disguise, they used to swoop 
silently in the dark hours of the night on an 
offending toll-bar and toll-house, set fire to the 
house and hack down or remove the toll-gate 
and ‘hen disappear as silently as they had come. 

‘hey were armed with guns, pistols and 
eve’y variety of rustic implement. Secure in a 
thor ugh knowledge of the country, they moved 
like .erillas and defied all attempts at capture. 

) sooner did the forces of order appear 
in ’ part than Rebecca was at work in 
anc cr. Her system of spies was of the first 
Ore No offers of reward ever led to their 
bet. al. In the attack on the gate at Llandilo 
the itary were led away by the blowing of 
hor and sham signals, and with a degree of 
bol S amounting to effrontery Rebecca 
con ued her work. 
ie first successes led to the formation of 
elsewhere—at Newcastle Emlyn, at 
ler in Radnorshire, and in Cardiganshire. 
week, almost each night, during the 
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OF THE REBECCA RIOTS 


By A. R. CHORLTON 


summer and autumn of 1842 a further successful 
assault was being made. Where the trustees 
took steps to re-erect the gates, in the space of 
a few nights they were again laid low. 

Companies of the 4th Dragoon Guards 
were despatched to the scene. Orders were 
sent to Woolwich for a 6-pounder gun and a 
12-lb. howitzer to be sent by Great Western 
Railway train to Bristol and thence to the 
scene of the revolt. Meanwhile, the pensioners 
had been called out from Haverfordwest and 
Llanelly and police had been drafted in from 
the capital. 

The rioters, however, grew more bold. 
They turned their attention to the Poor Law 
Union workhouses, into which many of their 
number had been thrust for non-payment, in 
their extreme poverty, of tithe charges under 
the hated Tithe Act of 1836. On June 26, 
1842, a notice appeared in a prominent position 





save on rare occasions without capture, their 
fight had in reality been already won. 

Investigations were set on foot which led 
to the worst of the evils being remedied. Many 
unnecessary toll-gates were removed. The 
passing of the Turnpike Trust Act and the 
development of the railways introduced a new 
era of road administration. The death blow to 
the old turnpike system had, however, been 
struck by Rebecca and her daughters. 

Contemporary records show that theirs 
was not an isolated grievance. Discontent with 
what travellers and carriers of the day dubbed 
legalised highway robbery had manifested itself 
during the continuance of the turnpike system 
in other parts of the country. 

In 1749 a band of rioters in Somerset, 
calling themselves the Jack a Lents, had set 
about destroying the hated toll-bars. Their 
standard was a long staff borne by the leader 











“ REBECCA AND HER DAUGHTERS AT THE POLITICAL TURNPIKE GATE, 1843 ” 


A contemporary cartoon: note the Duke of Wellington’s head on the near gate-post 


in the main street of Pembroke in the following 


terms: ‘‘I and my daughters intend paying a 
visit to the Union workhouse, Pembroke, on 


Wed. next, the 28th inst.’’ It was signed 
““Rebecca.”’ Despite the presence in the 
neighbourhood of a detachment of marines, 
the workhouse was attacked in force. 

In an attack on a toll-gate at Hendre the 
keeper’s wife had been shot and killed. The 
destruction of the workhouse at Carmarthen 
was planned. But retribution for these acts of 
lawlessness was at hand: ‘“‘Their deeds,’’ wrote 
a correspondent of the Illustrated London 
News that month, ‘‘have become so _ far 
outrageous as to demand the proper attention 
of the Government and all men interested in 
the great question of public tranquillity.” 


Through the quick action of the Car- 
marthen magistrates, the Dragoons, who were 
stationed 30 miles off, arrived at full gallop on 
the scene in time and after a brief engagement, 
in which shots were exchanged, apprehended 
over 100 of the rioters. 

This was their first success and it led to 
the transportation of the ringleaders. There 
was no doubt that their punishment would 
have been more severe, had there not been 
considerable sympathy with their cause. 

Although other bands continued to attack 
the toll-gates of South Wales well into 1843, 


to which was tied a silk handkerchief with the 
initials J.L. embroidered upon it. 

In 1753 disturbances broke out at Otley 
and Yeadon, near Leeds. The rioters went 
under the name of Levellers. By the intervention 
of the military the ringleaders were soon 
captured and taken into temporary custody 
at the King’s Arms in Leeds. An attempt 
at rescue by a large mob resulted in a 
battle in which ten people were killed and 
27 injured. 

Photographs of old toll-bars and toll-houses 
have appeared from time to time in COUNTRY 
Lire. In 1932 there were still a small number 
in existence on the main roads of this country. 
A greater number of bridge tolls, estimated at 
83 in that year, continued their exactions, 
resulting often in handsome dividends for the 
owner or trustees. Motorists will recollect two 
of these, which in times of heavy traffic were 
apt to cause tiresome delay—the bridge over the 
Thames at Eynsham, Oxfordshire, and the 
bridge over the river at Gainsborough. 

Some of these bridges were erected by 
means of a curious form of investment sub- 
scription, the Tontine Club, and the last 
surviving member was often able to hand down 
to his successors a handsome return for his 
small original stake. Gradually, however, they 
were abolished as relics of an out-of-date age 
of travel. 
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ANGELS AT GWYDIR UCHAF 


Described and Illustrated by KENNETH ROWNTREE 


. .. What Artist now dares boast that he can bring 

Heaven hither, or constellate any thing, 

So as the influence of those starres may bee 

Imprison’d in an Hearbe, or Charme, or Tree, 

And doe by touch, all which those stars could 
Gen? ss 


John Donne. An Anatomie of the World. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL 
BUILT BY SIR RICHARD WYNN, BT., 
IN 1673 


OT even a camouflaged factory, a 
chalybeate-wells Pavilion, a Home 
for Veterans, or other contemporary 
landmarks of my journey up the 
Conway Valley, could dispel the illusion that 
I had pedalled into the pages of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. All John Bunyan’s ingredients were 
there; the mountains (behind which the sun 
was setting, casting a blue shadow diagonally 
across the valley), the town with its bridge and 
churches, the river, the forest, the castle, the 
chapel, and the road with groups of small 
figures on it. The valley became narrower 


—s 
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opposite the town of Llanrwst, separated from 
me by the river and a strip of water-meadows 
half a mile wide; and where the foothills of the 
Snowdon range sank abruptly to the floor of 
the valley in a fir-clad promontory, I came upon 
Gwydir Castle. 

The illusion was so strong that I expected 
to see Giant Despair beating the coverts of this 
tangled desolation for straying pilgrims. The 
shadow was deep there. There was not much to 
be seen over the wall except the diamond- 
sectioned stone chimneys, with young trees 
sprouting from them precariously, and the 


“ 
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charred timbers of the ruined roofs. The once 
famous gardens were a chaos of creeping vege- 
tation; rhododendrons barred the paths, ivy 
crept in and out of windows, and sentinel over 
all stood the giant cedars. Over the road a 
wall circled the foot of the promontory of steep 
woods; a door in this opened on to a path 
carpeted with pine needles, which zig-zagged 
up to a plateau two or three hundred feet 
above the valley. The road was invisible, but 
I could hear the Army lorries going on up the 
valley to Bettws-y-coed. This plateau of 
Gwydir Uchaf, a fine romantic site, had room 


THE ANGELS ARE IN VARIOUS ATTITUDES, GIVING BLESSINGS, BLOWING TRUMPETS 


The figures are painted in red or white on a blue ground with white clouds and goiden stars or drops of heavenly fire 
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only for two or three fields and a 
coppice, before the ground rose steeply 
again in rocky crags to the summit of 
the ridge. On the very edge of the 
plateau stood the Dower House, and 
the chapel near it, on the fringes of 
the coppice. In the half-light it seemed 
alrvost a part of it, so near were the 


lar ics and evergreens on two sides 
of ~. It was getting too dark to see 
an. otail. 


returned in daylight with the 
la ron key. ‘‘A small building in 
th Cothic style, sufficiently neat on 
th tside’’ is how one nineteenth- 
traveller, the Rev. W. 


ce! .ury 

Bi y, describes the chapel, though 
in \< tion to its Gothic feature (the 
Jar » east window) it has a door in 
th Norman style, and two stone- 
m ied Tudor windows (both 
we ily destroyed a month or so 
be “c my arrival and subsequently 
bo. ‘cd up). Its only exterior orna- 
me = are the heavy stone cross over 
th .pex of the east end, and the 
cai od inscription let in over the door 
«“S.r) Richard) W(ynn) B(aronet) 
16.3. That there are two Gwydir 


che vels, one at the church at Llanrwst, 
has confused the task of research 
en :mously. At the outset I had 
exjected to-find at Gwydir Uchaf 
Ba oque marble tombs and effigies of 
the Wynn family, but what I did find (when I 
hac at last got open the door with much creaking 
anc rustling, and discomfiture to the spiders) 
was a painted ceiling. What light there was 
came from above the transom of the east 
window, and from a smaller window high up 
in the west wall through which filtered a pale 
submarine light, the trees growing close out- 
side. I could pick out the carved gallery, and 
the set of fourteen slender, richly-carved, 
Jacobean chairs in front of the altar. There was 
a later addition of panelled stalls and pulpit, 
fixed probably at the same time as the painted 
coat of arms of George II (just visible in 
one of the illustrations). The heads of angels 
attached to the cornices of the panelling, and 
the carved figures at either side of the pulpit, 
gave a Baroque air to the Georgian panelling; 
they are probably of continental workmanship. 
There is evidence that Sir Richard Wynn went 
far afield for ornaments for the chapel. Edward 
Petre, writing to him in October 1674 (The 
Wynn Papers, The National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth) tells of the difficulty he has had 
in trying to obtain a cross for Sir Richard’s 
window, “‘ the art being wholly lost’’ in London, 
and adds that he has written to a friend in Paris 
about one. 


When the words “ painted ceiling,”’ qualified 
by such adjectives as ‘‘ superb” and “ magnifi- 
cent’’ appear in guides and hand-books of 
famous decorated mansions in England, I 
always think of those formidable panoramas 
teeming with angels, putti, amoretti, royalty, 
soldiery and attendants, all floating airily in 
breath-taking convolutions, miracles of per- 
spect ive, across warm sunlit Venetian skies. In 
England at this period, Italian artists and 
Italian influence held supremacy in_ this 
decorative field, and were to do so for over a 
century. Verrio was working at Hampton 
Court; up and down the country the chapels, 
tem; ics, halls and bed-chambers of the nobility 
anc gentry were being dowered with renaissance 


splex’our. The English decorative artists of 
the »criod who were not touched by this 
infly .ce, worked in a humbler capacity as 
deci rs of texts and sign-writers of the 
Cat m and of the Ten Commandments in 
the rches. That is one reason why I feel 
tha’ ese paintings at Gwydir are important, 
for > is a complete ceiling decoration, with 
no ernible continental influence, still 
dee moving after all these years (and 
latt the neglect and decay), painted in a 
sin ind robust manner, a humble and 
a ‘orward translation of religious en- 

small drawing shows the shape and 
arr nent of the ceiling. The general 
sub is of God the Father and attendant 


2.0% 





The paintings have the simplicity and the power to move 
deeply, which all the best primitive work possesses 


angels. The angels are in various attitudes, 
pointing heavenward, giving blessings, and 
blowing trumpets, and, though some of the 
attitudes are repeated, they are never slavishly 
copied, and each has individual eccentricities 
which give a vitality to the whole scheme. The 
arrangement is regular, except for the east wall 
and the ceiling over the gallery; round the 
architrave of the east window are the seas, and 
the firmament, the stars and the planets. The 
range of colour is extremely simple; red, 
yellow, blue, black, white, and gold, used very 
broadly. The figures are superimposed on a 
blue ground, and are for the most part two- 
dimensional, except in the faces and hands 
where there is a suggestion of rounded form. 
Each of the angels seems to be in space, kneeling 
or walking on an attendant semi-circle of cloud. 
Each of these groups is joined so as to make the 
whole ceiling an entity, by the simple device of 
a pattern of golden stars, or drops of heavenly 
fire. 

It is a satisfying scheme, and an extra- 
ordinary achievement. This airy cosmos is 
stated with no attempt at perspective—individ- 
ually the clouds are like cotton wool in an 
unlit sky, and yet the illusion of movement and 
space is as successfully accomplished as the 
more scientific and _ technically competent 
Italianate ceilings of the period. The paintings 
have the simplicity and the power to move 
deeply, which all the best primitive work of any 
country possesses. They have an almost un- 
canny power of evoking the spirit of their own 
particular age. In the dim chapel I seemed to be 
enveloped in all the excitements of meta- 
physical enquiry. 

... What function is so noble, as to bee, 
Embassadour to God and destinie?.. . 

If then th’ Astronomers, whereas they spie 

A new-found starre, their Opticks magnifie, 

How brave are those, who with their Engine, can 
Bring man to heaven, and heaven again to man? 


Sir Richard Wynn died a year after the 
completion of the Chapel, and the estate went 
to his daughter, Mary, who may have left 
Gwydir, four years later, on her marriage to 
Robert, Lord Willoughby of Eresby. In the 
Wynn papers which have survived from this 
period there are references to the Chapel. 
Jo(hn) Ll(oyd) writing to Sir Richard in 1673 
“would know how forward Sir Richard is with 
the Chapel.’’ He hopes one day to get an order 
for an organ for it. (A hope which apparently 
was not realised.) There is no mention of the 
paintings. Thomas Dineley who recorded the 
Progress of the Duke of Beaufort through 
Wales (which halted at Gwydir in July 1684) 
thakes no allusion to them. In the first volume 
of his Tour Round North Wales (published 
London, 1800), the Rev. W. Bingley says of 
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the interior of the Chapel... ‘‘the 
roof and some other parts within are 
decorated with paintings of scriptural 
figures most miserably executed.’’ His 
view is seconded ten years later by the 
Rev. J. Evans: ‘‘ Miserably marred 
within by its professed decorations.”’ 
The references to the Chapel in the 
more hum-drum and less critical guide- 
books of the early part of this century 
are non-committal and hardly note the 
paintings. I feel this harder than 
the evangelical distaste of Mr. 
Bingley, for whether one agrees with 
him, or feels, as I do, that the paintings 
are of importance esthetically and 
historically, they are certainly arresting 
and worth careful study. 

The accompanying illustrations 
cannot do more than introduce facets 
of this ceiling; they can give no idea of 
the whole. There ought to be a com- 
plete survey made and expert pre- 
cautions taken against the damp, fo 
there can be no doubt that the ceiling 
is in a grave state; the original canvas 
strips which once sealed the interstices 
between the boards are hanging down 
in places in festoons. In a year or two 
we shall have no means of discovering 
whether we agree with or repudiate the 
verdict of the Rev. W. Bingley. 

We have had several decades of 
introduction to the Primitives. Minoan 
and Etruscan sculpture, African carvings, 
Byzantine mosiacs, Russian ikons, and later, 
after the discovery of oil painting, a number 
of solitary and naive spirits of many countries. 
Latterly such figures as the Douanier 
Rousseau, and drawings done by children are 
all recognised as sharing some profound appeal. 
This appeal is present in the ceiling at Gwydir 
Uchaf. Its strange aura of the metaphysical 
may appeal to us too, in these days of almost 
enforced speculation on the nature of things. 
I like to think and to hope that these paintings 
will at last come into their own. 


I would like to thank the Recording Britain 
Scheme for permission to reproduce the paint- 
ings illustrated, and to acknowledge the help 
given to me by Professor E. W. Tristram, Mr. 
Arthur Wheen, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Library, and the Librarian of the 
National Library of Wales, Mr. W. Lloyd 
Davies. 
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SKETCH SHOWING SHAPE AND 
ARRANGEMENT OF CEILING 
The general subject is God the Father 
with attendant angels 
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1.—OAST-HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS ON THE LEFT OF A LONG LOW RANGE OF TUDOR BRICK 


SISSINGHURST CASTLE, KENT—I 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


The remains of a great house with two courtyards, built by Sir John Baker 1535-40, have been restored by the present 


owners. 


Edward Gibbon helped to guard. 


In the eighteenth century, when the property of Sir Horace Mann, it was a camp for French prisoners, whom 
It is now the home of the Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P., and Mrs. Nicolson, better 


known as Miss V. Sackville-West, who contributes these three articles. 


HE top of the tall pink tower with 
its silvery pointed roofs is visible 
from the road, and the passer-by 
may well ask himself what sort of a 
structure that is, which rises so surprisingly 
on its little eminence above the rounded 
cushions of the oaks. If he will spare the time 


2.—TWO GABLES AND TWO QUEER LITTLE ALCOVES ON EITHER SIDE OF A WIDE 


to turn down the rough lane between the 
hedgerows rich with white violets in spring 
and honeysuckle in summer, he will find 
himself confronted by a group of buildings 
perhaps even more surprising than the glimpse 
of the tower had led him to anticipate. There 
are farm buildings on the left, characteristic 


GATEWAY 


The entrance to the courtyard in the west front 


of Kent : the oast-houses with their cowls all 
pointing the same way, the great barn with 
its buttresses and lichened roof, the weather- 
boarded granary: these were all to be 
expected. But immediately in front of him 
stretches a long, low range of Tudor brick, 
in the sunlight the colour of raspberry fool; 
a range pierced by many 
windows, with two gables 
and two queer little alcoves 
on either side of a wide 
gateway. A flagged path 
runs down towards the 
tower beyond. Is this a 
private dwelling-house? 
a row of cottages ?—an 
almshouse ?—a college? It 
might be any of those 
things. He consults his 
map. Yes, there it is, in 
Gothic script : Sissinghurst 
Castle, remains of. 
“Remains” implies 
ruins; but it does not 
appear to be a ruin at first 
sight. It is only upon 
enquiry that he discovers 
that a much larger !nouse 
once stood here, and that 
what he now beholds is 
only what survives of the 
vast abode erected circa 
1535-40 by Sir John Joaker, 
a Kentish gentleman who, 
during the reigns ol 
Henry VIII, Edwar! VI, 
and Queen Mary, held 
various appointment such 
as Recorder of L¢ idon, 
Member of  Parlic nent, 
Attorney-General, han 
cellor of the Exch uel, 
Speaker of the Ho :e 0 
Commons, and Privy oul 
cillor. But the re ‘rded 
history of Sissinghurs: does 
not begin with Sir John 
Baker. It goes be-k t 
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-IR JOHN BAKER’S TOWER BETWEEN 
‘ OUTER AND INNER COURTYARDS 


Here, tall and damask as a summer flower, 
Rise the brick gable and the springing tower 
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4.—FRENCH PRISONERS AT 
Drawn by S. H. 


1180, when the first mention of the name 
appears with Stephen de Saxingherste in the 
Combwell Abbey Charters; and subsequently 
in 1235 when a John de Saxenhurst turns up, 
the founder of a chapel here to St. John the 
Evangelist. In the fourteenth century the 
manor passes by marriage from the de 
Saxenhursts to the de Berhams, a local family, 
and from them at an unspecified date 
(probably early Henry VIII) to the Bakers. 

The Sir John Baker (d. 1558) who built 
the mansion was an unpleasant character 
familiarly known as Bloody Baker. Various 


5.—SISSINGHURST IN WAR-TIME 
A haystack on what were the orchard lawns 
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SISSINGHURST 
Grimm. 1760 
stories have been current to explain the 
earning of this nickname. There is one story 
of a young lady who penetrated into the house 
during the owner’s absence, to be greeted by 
a parrot who cried : 

Peep-ho, pretty lady, be not too bold, 

Or your red blood will soon run cold, 

and, the story goes on, “cold did the blood 
of the adventurous damsel run when on 


opening one of the room doors she found it 
filled with the bodies of murdered persons.” 
The more sober explanation, however, lies 
in Baker’s undoubted persecution of the 


6.—THE TOWER FROM 


Looking eastward "across the outer court 


1942 


Protestants during the reign of the Queen 
who shares his sobriquet. 


The Bakers cannot claim to be a very 
interesting family, unless we except Sir 
Richard, grandson of Sir John, and author of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of England. We 
may note also that Sir John’s daughter Cicely 
married Thomas Sackville, first Earl of 
Dorset, of Knole; and that Queen Elizabe 
really did stay at Sissinghurst with Sir Joh’ 
son, Richard, from August 15 to August 
1573. 


By 1730 they had petered out altoget! 
in the direct line, and the Castle and esta 
passed by sale to Sir Horace Mann, who | 
some connection with the district since 
brother was already the owner of the nei; 
bouring property of Linton, near Maidsto 
Sir Horace is remembered to-day chiefly 
the correspondent to whom Horace Walp 
addressed so many letters. He never occupi 
Sissinghurst Castle himself, since his peri 
of ownership coincided almost exactly w 
his years of residence in Florence. Inste: 
he leased his unfortunate mansion to 1 
Government for use as a prison, when t 
or three thousand French soldiers and sail 
were housed there during the Seven Yeavs’ 
War, 1756-63. A good deal of informatior 
available about this sojourn of the Fren 
but, although space obliges me to cut it down 
a few details may be recorded which add 
the human interest and enable us to bring 
this curious chapter of the old house’s history 
more sharply to life. For instance, the number 
of men allotted to each room may still be 
seen written on some of the door-jambs, 
and there are authenticated reports in the 
Record Office papers of attempted escapes, 
and troubles among these poor wretches. On 
the other hand, they were allowed to hold a 
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yearly Fair and to sell the rough carvings they 
had made; the model of a full-rigged ship 
was sold in Cranbrook some 20 years ago, 
and the present writer was fortunate enough 
purchase a heraldic shield painted with 

the Baker crest and a label at the back saying 
t it had been made by French prisoners. 
perhaps the most interesting fact is that 

( ‘hbon, the historian of the Roman Empire, 
quartered for some time as an officer in 
orge of prisoners at the Castle. He did not 

h this occupation at all. “The inconceiv- 

dirtiness of the season, the country, and 

spot,’ he wrote, “aggravated the hard- 

s of a duty too heavy for our numbers. 

These enemies, it is true, were naked, 
irmed prisoners; they were relieved by 
lic and private bounty; but their distress 
ibited the calamities of war, and their 
us noise the vivacity of their nation.” 

It would appear that after the departure 
the prisoners in 1763 the house was left 
inhabited for over 20 years, and it was 
ring that period that the major work of 
struction took place. It was an accepted 
ct that the greater part of the buildings had 
‘en pulled down for carting away as material 
sewhere—had, in fact, been used as a 
iarry—but the present writer, working on 
‘id drawings and plans, knew at least where 

ie foundations should be discoverable and 

‘t to work to unearth them. Nothing came 
io light. It was not till the attempt had 
en abandoned that a visit from a very old 
ntleman explained the mystery. This old 


nm 


centleman, who had lived at the Castle in 
his boyhood, remembered a nonagenarian 
labourer whose father-in-law had been em- 
ployed in 1763 not only to pull down the 
walls but also to pick up the foundations. 
Truly an unexpected link with the past ! 

In 1794 the Poor Law overseers of Cran- 


8.—TUDOR BRICK OF THE 
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The east side from the former outer court 
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7.—THE INNER SIDE OF THE STABLE RANGE 


brook hired the Castle from Sir Horatio Mann, 
who had succeeded his uncle Sir Horace in 
1786, and one may imagine that the con- 
dition of the remaining buildings was not 
improved by 60 years of use as the parish 
poor-house. The old gentleman mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph supplied the informa- 
tion that ‘“‘the lunatic inmates were kept 
chained up to an outside wall during the 
daytime.”’ Poor Sissinghurst ! It was greatly 
fallen since the proud days of Bloody Baker. 
But the Cornwallis family, into whose hands 
it had passed in 1814, did effect some repairs, 
e.g. to the towers whose bulbous Tudor tops 








9.—_THE 


(Fig. 4) were replaced by the existing pointed 
roofs of grey shingle with weather-vanes 
bearing the date 1839. The Cornwallises, 
however, sold the property in 1903, and 
after passing through several farmer-owners 
it was acquired in 1930 by the present owners. 
The writer happens to be a direct descendant 
in the thirteenth generation of Sir John Baker 
through his daughter Cicely, the wife of 
Thomas Sackville. 

Such, in brief, is the history of Sissing- 
hurst Castle. The next article will be devoted 
to some account of the buildings and their 
restoration. 





EAST ARCH OF THE TOWER 


From what was the inner courtyard 
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English Pottery: 
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New Quests in Old Fields—V 
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THE EARLY PORCELAINS 


CHINOISERIE AND ROCOCO 


HE invention of porcelain is one of 

the world’s debts to China. Though 

its essentials were understood more 

than a thousand years ago, it was not 
until the Middle Ages that porcelain as it is 
generally thought of—a type of fine pottery 
white and translucent—was fully developed. It 
was not long before its qualities were apprecia- 
ted beyond the limits of the land of its origin. 
Articles made of it began to be carried to the 
western world, at first as precious things of an 
almost miraculous nature, then in quantity, on 
a commercial scale. 

The intrusion of a new material possessing 
such obvious advantages over the wares hitherto 
known in Europe prompted the western 
potters, if only in defence of their trade, to 
discover if possible the secrets of its manu- 
facture. This they were long in doing, and for 
a time they had to be content with giving to 
their ordinary earthenware a white surtace 
suitable for painting on and having 
similarity in outward appearance to porcelain. 
A step forward was made when first Italian, 
then French, experimenters devised various 
types of glassy ‘‘body’’ endowed with the 
translucence as well as the whiteness of true 
porcelain. At last, some three centuries after 
the Chinese wares must have become known to 
European travellers, a German alchemist 
discovered that the necessary materials were at 
hand and succeeded in making true porcelain of 
the Chinese type; ‘“‘ Dresden china’’ came into 
being. 


some 


The story cannot here be told of the rapid 
growth of the Royal Saxon factory at Meissen, 
but in a wonderfully short space of time its 
fame spread over Europe and it was the am- 
bition of all who could afford it to furnish their 
tables with its productions. Rival factories 
quickly sprang up, supported as a rule by large 
subsidies from princes eager to join in the 
scramble for profits that seemed likely to be 
gained by exploiting the new invention. 
England, always slow to fall into line with 
Continental fashions and apt to be content with 
home products, joined very late in the com- 
petition, and then entirely without support 
from the State; and the first English pro- 
ductions were only “‘soft paste’’ imitations of 
the Chinese and German wares. 


factories 
share the honour of 
the earliest manufac- 
ture of porcelain on 
British soil, for it is 
impossible to be quite 
sure whether Chelsea 
or Bow was the first 
to put its goods on the 
market. The earliest 
recorded date—1744 
belongs to Bow, but 
the Chelsea factory 
was probably in active 
operation at least as 
early. Bow was 
started by native 
initiative, and, al- 
though much Bow 
china can be praised 
without reserve on its 
merits, it is altogether 
put in the shade by 
the brilliant successes 
of Chelsea, which, like 
so many other of the 
finer British indus- 
tries, owed its origin 
to immigrants from 
abroad. Chelsea, 
moreover, in spite of 
a chequered Career, 
succeeded in keeping 
afloat until it was 
merged in another 
concern which  cer- 
tainly profited by an 
amalgamation _ bring- 
ing with it an accession of employees trained 
to a high artistic standard; the Bow works, 
less fortunate, succumbed after a short period 
of financial stability, and if, as tradition asserts, 
they were acquired by the same enterprising 
man of business as Chelsea, Duesbury of Derby, 
they seem nevertheless to have contributed 
nothing to the subsequent development of the 
manufacture. 


Two 


style. 


It is significant that the managers in control 
of the Chelsea factory throughout its brilliant 
independent career were, the one, a Huguenot 
jeweller, the other a silversmith from Liége. 


SAUCE-BOAT AND STAND, CHELSEA 


** Silvershape,” 


gold anchor mark, painted in colours and gold. 


About 1760. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (Tolson Gift) 


<> By BERNARD RACKHAM 
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DISH, CHELSEA, “ WARREN HASTINGS” PATTERN 
Red anchor mark, with relief scrollwork and painting in Meissen 
About 1755. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


Their training as metal-workers is apparent in 
the forms of a large proportion of the Chelsea 
productions, and it is of interest to note, as 
Dr. Bellamy Gardner has pointed out, that 
certain articles were described as “‘silvershape ”’ 
in catalogues of the auction sales by means of 
which the output was periodically dispersed. 
Traces of influence from metal-work had crept 
in at earlier stages in the history of English 
pottery, as when the Elers brothers introduced 
new ideas into the Staffordshire district, and 
even earlier, in some of our medieval wares ; 
but such widespread borrowing as is apparent 
in Chelsea china had not been known before. 
Another novelty which began with the 
founding of the factories and was to be taken over 
in Staffordshire under Wedgwood’s dominance, 
was the manufacture of pots and other objects 
for ornament. Already in 1749 a Chelsea adver- 
tisement in the Press announces ‘‘Tea and 
Coffee Pots, Cups and Saucers . . besides 
other Things as well for Use as Crnament.’’ 
“Things for Ornament” included not only vases, 
usually in pairs or sets, for the chimney-piece 
or the side-table, to compete with the garnitures 
from Delft or the East which had long been in 
vogue, but also, very soon after if not already 
in 1749, china figures, which were a fairly rece 
innovation introduced from Meissen. This was 
a ‘“‘line’’ which the English manufacturers h 
never seriously tackled before. The old pott 
may now and then have amused themselves 
by making a show piece for some special oc % 
sion, and there are Dwight’s wonderful fig 
in stoneware, a sudden and short-lived phe 
menon which had no sequel; but no Eng 
pottery hitherto has made ornamental wares 
part of its regular output. Another advanc 
marked by an advertisement a few days la 
than that quoted above, announcing “Pla 
Dishes and all Table Utensils,’’ as well as th 
for tea, coffee and chocolate. Plates and dis 
had long been made of delft ware in Lonc 
Bristol, Liverpool and elsewhere; but comp 
dinner and dessert services, including such thi 
as ‘‘terreens,’’ ice-pails and sauce-boats, had 
come from any English kilns until Chelsea ¢ 
Bow gave the lead—to be promptly followed 
Staffordshire, where Wedgwood was in < 
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course to impose sobriety and sanity 
(in its literal sense) in this department 


of the trade. 

ry if there is one trait more 
obvi than another in the early wares 
of t china factories—particularly 
Che! 22, Bow and the small concern at 
Lon: Hall in Staffordshire—it is the 
tenc uy to a riotous but very un- 
pra | exuberance of form and 
dec on; and the early makers had 
such rouble in firing their glazes that 
thei. vares were often ill suited to uses 
inv¢ g frequent washing. Rococo 
was a fashion which in England 
asse ed itself hardly at all in archi- 
tect -e and not with very compelling 
pow n furniture; it was in plate 
and specially in porcelain that it was 


1 


allo. od, for a brief period under 
furei o influence, to run its exciting 
and anciful course. 

lish porcelain of the first 
%) \ vrs can be a constant source of 
lea. re to those who care for cheerful 
colo: °, surprising whimsies of inven- 
tion, and surface qualities peculiarly 
allur ig to the touch. Sprimont and 
hiss iff poured from the Chelsea work- 
roon 4 such a wealth of gay things that 


even those who have made Chelsea 
their special study may sometimes, in 
forg. ‘ten cabinets, light on patterns 


and shapes they have never seen 
before; and the wares with which they 
are Quite familiar, the “‘silvershape”’ 
sauce-boats and the plagiarisms of 
eastern—particularly Japanese—de- 
signs of the “‘red anchor”’ period, are 
of such superb quality that their 
charms do not grow stale. The richer 
works of the ‘‘gold anchor’’ period, 
about 1760, have also their attractions, 
and it is not extravagant to contend 
that the managers of this little business 
in a London suburb were as a rule 
happier in their inventions than the 
directorate of Sévres, with all the 
resources Of a staff of famous artists 
technicians at their command. 


Chelsea had from the start a somewhat 
pedestrian rival in Bow, but Bow china has 
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POT-POURRI VASE, BOW 
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Painted in colours, with figure after Giovanni Bologna on 


the lid. 


and 


peculiarities of its own, particularly in a certain 
harmony of green, crimson and yellow enamels 


much affected in its most prosperous period, 
that will always have their devotees. Of other 





MUG, WORCESTER 
‘est of Cooke, painted in grey, 


€ son and lilac. About 1760. 
ctoria and Albert Museum 


‘Schreiber Collection) 


About 1760. Victoria and Albert 


(Schreiber Collection) 


china factories which sprang up a few years 
after the London pair, this is not the place to 
speak at length. With the exception of Longton 
Hall, already mentioned, they were less under 





WATER-BOTTLE 
STAND, WORCESTER 


Chinese bird in landscape, in colours. 


FOR A WASH- 


About 1755. Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Wallace Elliot Gift) 


Museum 
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the spell of the rococo. Directed by 
Englishmen, their products were 
mostly ofa more humdrum description, 
endowed also, be it said, with the 
commendable virtue of being designed 
with a stricter eye to their destination 
as articles for use. Pre-eminently is 
this the case with Worcester, which, 
with its practical shapes and tight- 
fitting glaze, is full of that English 
good sense which makes it as pleasant 
to use (for those who dare to run 
the risks of breakage) as English 
furniture of the period. 

Turning from Chelsea to early 
Worcester, indeed, one is conscious of 
a wide divergence of character. 
“Silvershapes’’ of a modest description 
there are, it is true, seen particularly 
in sauce-boats and tea-pots, taken over, 
it seems, from a short-lived factory at 
Bristol which served as a trial run for 
the Worcester undertaking; but most 
of the forms are plain and practical, 
based on examples in Chinese porcelain 
of the time, and the even, thin glaze 
laid over the soapstone ‘body’ adds 
to this impression of a_ thoroughly 
serviceable ware. The painted decora- 
tions, whether in blue or in several 
colours, are mostly of Chinese deriva- 
tion, strained through the interpreta- 
tions of engravers such as Pillement 
of Lyons, and in their sincere abandon- 
ment of any serious effort to reproduce 
literally the eastern originals they 
have in a high degree the delightfulness 
of most European chinotseries. The 
innovation of transfer printing—at 
this early stage in black or other over- 
glaze enamels—is another sign that 
the company had all the while an eye 
to business; yet Worcester printed 
china need not for that reason be 
despised by the collector. 

The somewhat rustic graces of 
Lowestoft added little to the sum of 
English ceramic achievement. Early 


Derby, with its ambition to be ranked as 
“*Second Dresden,’’ 
because, until recently, it was generally mistaken 
for Chelsea and thus provides the collector 


has its interest, not least 


with opportunities of exercising his faculty of 


discrimination ; 
began when rococo was outmoded, and thus 
falls outside the scope of the present article. 


but the importance of Derby 





TEA-CADDY, WORCESTER 


With flowers and rococo scrolls in pink 


About 1760. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


and gold. 
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SHOOTING CROWS 
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OWL DECOY => By COUNT BJORN VON ROSEN 


Translated from the Swedish by HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


ago we published an article 
owl in Hungary. The 
how the sport is 
Ep.] 


[Some months 
on shooting over an 
following article describes 

carried on in Sweden.- 


HOOTING crows with a horned owl as 
decoy is a Swedish sport that is both 
amusing and provocative of thought. It 
is most profitable in March and October, 

during the spring and autumn flights; the 
weather should be warm for the time of year, 
cloudy and absolutely calm. 

You must be at the hide soon after dawn; 
the owl is carried in the traditional manner 
under your arm, wrapped in a sack so that his 
feet (one of them being equipped with a leather 
lead and ring with which to manceuvre him) 
are sticking forward conspicuously, and held 
firmly so that they may be watched while you 
walk. Make no mistake about his claws: our 
keeper was careless on one occasion, perhaps 
a bit slack in his hold after ten years’ unevent- 
ful handling of the owl, and in consequence 
had to be taken to hospital for treatment to 
his thigh, where the owl’s claws had gone in so 
deeply that, as he said, they “‘met in the 
bone.’’ But actually the trick is not difficult. 

You tether the owl (who hisses faintly 
under the sacking; he is used to being handled, 
but is fundamentally untamable) to his usual 
root, branch, or perch; you draw the control 
strap through the hole in the wall of the hide 
under the shooting slit; your cartridges are 
lined up on the shelf—you should have at least 
75 to be on the safe side, if there’s a possibility 
of a good flighting day. You are now settled, 
and begin to look towards the south horizon, 
waiting for the sport to start. 

The owl sits, dignified, with gloomily 
burning glance but—at least, so you imagine— 
not quite so unaffected and disinterested as 
usual; he has been at this game spring after 
spring, autumn after autumn, for as many 
years as you have yourself, and you suspect a 
shadow of conscious interest in the movement 





THE OWL SHIELDS HIMSELF FROM 
THE CROWS 
“A robber band fills the air with 
indescribable tumult ” 


of his neck when he twists his head upwards 
to have a look round the sky. 

“ Kraah—kraah—kraah !’’ As usual, the 
first crow is above you before you had any 
idea. He came low, flying below the horizon 
where it raises a prickly greyish black arch on 
the pine slope just opposite; now he is already 
overhead, hoarse and furious—‘“‘ Kraah, kraah— 
an owl!—my goodness gracious me !—kraah, 


> 


kraah ! 
THE BLACK SHADOW 


You don’t venture to push out the barrel 
yet. Time after time the black shadow goes 
past the thin intertwined twigs in the roof of 
the hide, floating through the air with slow 
wing-beats which increase in pace each time 
the bird passes the motionless shape with the 
fiery eyes. 

“‘Kraah, kraah!’’ The crow is still a bit 
cautious and suspicious; perhaps he is a local 
crow who has seen the owl-hide before in the 
spring. The owl follows the circling with his 
eyes, gazing upwards as though he would trans- 
fix him with frigid piercing pupils. Wherever 
he circles, the owl turns his head; otherwise 
he sits absolutely still. Involuntarily you wait 
for the slight crack when one of the bones in 
his neck should snap, but it never comes; when 
his head is nearly three-quarters round, he 
turns it back and stares from the other side. 

More voices become detached from the 
grey dawning sky. A small flock of three or 
four have arrived, drawn out of the sky by 
their solitary forerunner. Still more come; 
the uproar increases; one pitches in the birch 
in front of the opening of the hide, but you 
still hold your fire. Suddenly the air round the 
hide grows black—a large flock is swept down- 
wards out of the sky, a robber band of 40 or 50, 
furiously clamorous, filling the neighbourhood 
with an indescribable tumult. 

The frenzy is at boiling point; the boldest 
among the newcomers makes violent downward 
thrusts towards the owl, who draws up his 
large wings to shield himself, glancing out under 
the joints with his consistently expressionless, 
gloomy stare; sometimes he cowers a bit when 
the most insolent one whistles along only a 
few inches above his tufted ears. All the time 
some crow or another is sitting in the birch, 


the loudest expression of fury; occasionally 
three or four perch on the same branch. You 
wait until you get two of them fairly well in 
line, and fire. 


NO TIME TO LISTEN 


The uproar may die away for a moment at 
the sound of the shot, but it is soon on again 
at full strength; indeed it increases at the sight 
of the two dead crows on the ground below 
the owl. The few sober voices of the older 
birds, cautious warnings from the sky above 
where they retired at the sound of the shot, 


are hopelessly drowned in the tumult—no ones 


has time to listen any more. 

You manage to get in three or four shots 
before the lesson sinks in, and the unhealthiness 
of the situation begins to spread through the 
crowd. For a little longer comes the furious 
clamour at a respectful height above the hide; 
then they move away farther northwards. It 
is quiet for a while, and you collect the victims. 

For a time there is a pause. Then a single 
crow pitches suddenly in the birch; he makes 
no sound, and you would never have noticed 
him if you hadn’t heard the smack of his pinions 
among the twigs. He looks at the owl for a 
bit, quite silently; then you see his little keen 
eyes—he is not more than l5yds. away in the 
birch—fix on the hide and shooting slit, and 
become sharper still. This is a local crow, and 
now is the time for quick action. You had 
rested the muzzle of the gun on the lower side 
of the shooting slit; now you draw up the butt 
gently to your shoulder and crouch a bit for 
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THE {PENALTY OF CURIOSIT;: 
“Tf the weather is suitable and the flic ‘iting 
brisk, you have continuous sport ’ 


the shot. At the last moment the muzzle has 
to slide out two or three inches; otherwise 
you may be deafened by the roar in the hide. 
This movement is at once seen by the little 
keen eye up there in the birch, but just as his 
wings break out from his body in a downward 
stroke, you loose off, and the keen-eyed one 
comes down. 

You let him lie there; a single crow outside 
merely stimulates the curiosity of the next 
comer. 


FLOCK OF CROWS ARRIVES 

More time passes. Your eyes, incessantly 
gazing towards the south, are watering with 
the draught through the shooting slit. You 
discover microscopic black specks in the whitest 
light down by the horizon, black grains of 
dust, almost standing still in the hazy but 
transparent air of the dawn, specks that you 
have seen for quite a time before you realise 
their significance. One of them moves slightly 
higher, and at once seems a little larger; 
suddenly you are aware that this is a flock of 
crows, half a mile away, coming in a straight 
line towards you. No, not quite straight; they 
will fly over the bog on the right. They become 
rapidly larger, and you can see the even, slow 
movements of their wings: already they have 
travelled over a few provinces, perhaps starting 
from some ancient resting-place down in Oster- 
gotland, or simply in the highlands of Smaland. 

They are going too far to the right to see 
the owl as long as he sits without moving. Now 
the control strap comes into use. You gently 
draw it in once or twice, and the owl, turning 
his sullen glance in your direction, spreads his 
wings in the air about him like a huge brown- 
patterned cloak, and pitches up on the high 
rock beside his perch. With a beating heart 
you turn your eyes once more towards the 
flock of crows which, in these few seconds, have 


come a kilometre farther—yes, there’s a n bble! 
The leader changes direction and tur:s oll 
towards the hide. Soon the sport is go 1g on 
as before—clamour—flutterings—shots; more 
noise, more shots, another pause. 

You never have a dull moment i: this 
sport with the owl. Even during the ~auses 
between flights of crows, there is ge) 2rally 


some entertainment taking place rou! the 


owl. Small birds of all sorts, tits, nuth: :ches, 

thrushes and jays, arrive to pour out a » )0t 0! 
abuse, and then go on their way. : 

Sometimes a stoat turns up and his °5 10! 

a bit at the owl; merlins and sparrow. wks 

come by and whistle a single inquisitive *w00P 

ve to 


past the fiery-eyed statue. Then you ! 
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the gun quickly; 
the trees, and the merlin at least never turns 


use they seldom perch in 
round ‘or a second swoop. The goshawk, on 
the over hand, enjoys flying down, and other 
preda!ory birds also make casual visits. | 
reme) er a buzzard who annoyed us by hang- 
ing ¢ out in the crows’ birch tree so continu- 


ousl* at in the end we had to go out and 
show otrselves to get him away. The crows 
do 1 pitch so freely in a tree where the 
buzz is sitting already. 

reys and kites sometimes scream out 
thei noyance high in the sky; they dislike 
com lown and have never pitched in the 


birt the owl-hide as long as I remember. 


A HAWK ON HIS WAY 
/owl’s reaction to the goshawk is amus- 


ing. you notice, without any sound or sight 
ofa \, the rigid shape on the perch beginning 
toc: uch and raise both wings above his head 
in a lmost perpendicular way, glaring up- 
ware ith a particularly keen and burning 
Jan then you may be sure that a hawk is 
on | way down. The owl sees a hawk at 
alm incredible distances and _ incessantly 
follo’ » the little high soaring dots of flighting 
haw! which have not yet discovered him with 
his ince from horizon to horizon, without 
allow ag himself to be distracted by isolated 
inter. ening crow noises. He will react by 
crowing and raising his wings to buzzards 


and ospreys as well, but not really in the same 
intensive Way. 
iany hawks, too, are so very daring in 


their swoops that you can hear a faintly snap- 
ping «ound—** Tack !"’—when the hawk’s talons 
vraze the lifted pinions of the owl. 


Magpies come dancing along now and then, 
with creaking sounds and derisive laughter; 


MY FIRST LADIES’ 


28, 


generally they move about singly or in pairs, 
rarely in flocks of four or five. Sometimes a 
rook or two accompanies the flocks of crows; 
their deep resounding ‘‘caw’’ may be dis- 
tinguished from the crow-noise a long way off, 
proclaiming that more refined visitors are on 
the way. A rook in spring splendour is one of 
the loveliest birds you can see, showing off in 
the birch on a sunny morning in March; even 
the blackcock, clad in his best, hasn’t a deeper 
or warmer tone of blue-black. 


FROM INCREDIBLE RANGES 


Absolute vigilance and quickness of the 
fingers on the control strap are necessary in 
order to derive the best from a day’s crow- 
flighting. If the place is visible at all distances 
and the owl is obliging with his wings, you can 
lure down flocks of crows from incredible ranges. 
The laziness of the crow must, however, be 
taken into consideration : some flocks obviously 
react to clamour or slight changes of direction 
towards the fluttering owl, but if the distance 
is more than five or six hundred yards they 
may be too lazy to come down. Of course 
there may also be flocks who have been shot 
at in previous years from this hide. 

If the weather is suitable and the flighting 
brisk, you have continuous sport. It is quite 
a good thing to have a good retriever for the 
runners, who get away quickly and otherwise 
cause long delays; it naturally follows that 
you must show yourself as little as possible 
outside the hide. 


Sometimes the sport is suddenly spoilt. A 
local crow, on his way down to the owl, has 
heard a shot in time to grow suspicious and 
perched in a neighbouring tree-top to get a 
better view of the situation. After a few 
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more shots he sees through the game. With 
vociferous agitation he starts to send out 


protests and cries of warning, and the arriving 
flocks, who have already started to come down 
so nicely in answer to the well-managed play 
with the control strap, rise- again time after 
time and pass by in suspicious silence, or with 
short answering calls—‘‘ Kraah !—kraah !—of 
course !—we get it!” 

Even if one flock pays no heed to the 
warning, and starts a dance round, he is not 
discouraged. He doubles his efforts and the 
expression in his voice. The result to you is 
scantier than ever, and after a time you get 
impatient and walk out to scare him away. 
He surrenders indignantly for a bit, agitated 
and triumphant in one voice at the plain con- 
firmation of his worst suspicions, but you have 
hardly gone in before he is there again in the 
tree-top, going on with his self-appointed sentry 
duty. 


BEST OF THE FLIGHT OVER 

You get more and more angry, neglecting 
all vigilance, and seeing too late the large flocks 
that have passed while the owl was sitting still. 
You start to freeze in the cold of dawn, when 
the excitement keeps you warm no longer; 
and so by degrees you realise the need for hot 
food. It is getting late, and the best of the 
flight is over. 

You gather the dead crows, throw the bag 
over the quietly hissing owl, untie the knot of 
the lead with fingers somewhat stiff with cold 
and go homewards; for a time you still see 
circles in the air above the field where the 
sentry perseveres with his warnings, now 
mingled with an unmistakable ring of mockery 
and triumph. ‘ Kraah, kraah !’’—a last salute 
on your way from the cunning tribe. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE other day I said something of the 

first Open Championship | ever saw or 

described in print, that at Prestwick 

in 1908. This week | am moved to 
write of my first Ladies’ Championship. It was 
played at Hunstanton in 1914, by which time 
| was a comparatively, hardened reporter of 
golf matches, some six years old. In those days, 
| think, male golfers knew a good deal less 
of ladies’ golf than they came to know after the 
the war, if only because then there were no 
mixed foursomes at Worplesden. I was not 
completely ignorant on the subject, for I had 
seen Miss Leitch play her famous 72-hole match 
against Mr. Hilton. Moreover, since 1911 there 
had been played the first of those matches 
between the sexes at Stoke Poges which used 
to be such good fun, and I had myself crossed 
swords there with some of the best ladies if not 
with the very greatest. Still, that was only a 
single occasion in the year, and | am sure it 
did not give most of the men a just opinion of 
their opponents’ merits. Ladies can play very 
well both with and against men; it is certain 
that they often play relatively and even actually 


better than their partners at Worplesden. 
Nevertheless, | have always thought that fully 
to appreciate ladies’ golf one should see them 
playi.: against each other. This championship 
at Huastanton gave me my first real chance of 
doin; | looked forward to it with pleasur- 
able excitement and came back filled with 
an a ation from which | have never since 
Wave ¥ 

‘here is anything jollier than watching 
a |i championship I don’t know it. 
Apa om the charming company, it is for the 
Tepor 1 comparatively easy-going festival. 
He | nly one account to write, he has not 
got ‘adcast, he has not even for a single 
Toul struggle bimself. The championship 
Is oft iyed, if not quite far enough from the 
mad crowd, at least in a comparatively 
peace spot and, to name three of them, 
Punt , Gleneagles and Burnham summon 
up tful pictures. Yet the springtime is 
perh he best and Hunstanton was at least 


as good as any. -l have many happy memories 
of the links since then, from what those who 
were lucky enough to play will always think of 
as the Lenwade week-end; the week-end when 
a Society team stayed with Colonel and Mrs. 
‘‘ Bobbie’? Tate and played at Hunstanton on 
the Saturday and Brancaster on the Sunday. It 
is not only an excellent course on which to play 
but a superlatively good one on which to watch, 
at once comprehensively and not too strenu- 
ously; a ridge runs along the middle of the 
course from which the spectator, without 
excessive movement, can see a great deal on 
either side of it. However, let me return to 
my ladies. 

| was pleased and excited to go and I was 
also a little alarmed. Kind Mrs. Willock-Pollen 
had asked me to join a party in a large house 
she had taken and the party consisted of three 
men and 17 ladies. The proportions were, it 
must be admitted, just a little terrifying, and 
even the fact that I could wear the silver badge 
of a Vice-president of the L.G.U. did not wholly 
reassure me, but my terrors were groundless 
and it was tremendous fun. My memories of 
the actual play have grown, to my shame, 
rather dim, but I have pleasantly reinforced 
them by re-reading the chapter about it in Miss 
Cecil Leitch’s book. There is a photograph in 
it of the play at Hunstanton and [ have looked 
long and earnestly at it, wondering if I ought 
to have something intelligent to say about the 
clothes and how odd they seem to-day. Are 
the skirts rather long? Perhaps they are, but 
in this matter | am hopeless. I remember Mrs. 
Macbeth, then the reigning champion as Miss 
Muriel Dodd, in a blue cap like a fisherman's, 
and Miss Winifred Martin Smith, afterwards 
Mrs. Hambro, amazingly spick and span and 
tailor-made, as if she had come out of a band- 
box. Apart from that [ am not fool enough to 
step in. 

In one interesting respect this Championship 
was unique and will for ever remain so. It was 
the only one in which the prophets have had the 
best of it. Everyone who has ever been to a 
championship knows the old game of taking the 


draw-sheet and conscientiously naming the 
winner in each bracket and in each round 
till at last four names are brought into the 
semi-final. Everyone also knows that his calcu- 
lations never by any chance come right, but on 
this occasion everyone was right; the Cham- 
pionship worked out like a jig-saw puzzle. In 
1910 Miss Elsie Grant-Suttie had won, in 1912 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft (now Mrs. Dobell), in 
1913 Miss Dodd. There were three great ones 
and there was an obvious fourth; Miss Cecil 
Leitch had never won yet, but we all knew that 
she ought to have won and was bound to do 
so soon, 

One of these four was in each quarter of 
the draw; we could not do less in our forecasts 
than bring them all through into the semi-final, 
and behold! they all came through. Here was 
an exception to prove the rule that “prophecy 
is the most gratuitous form of folly.”’ 

Of course they did not come through 
without a struggle, and in particular Miss 
Ravenscroft had, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
words, ‘‘ad d close-run thing”’ of it against 
Miss Martin Smith. She was one down coming 
to that alarming last hole with a cross-bunker 
in front of the narrow green and trouble on 
either side of it. Worse than that, Miss Martin 
Smith was a very good putter, she had been 
putting admirably, and she had two for the 
match on the home green. For once she faltered 
and took three—I have a reasonably clear vision 
of it even now—and Miss Ravenscroft gallantly 
thumped her way home to victory at the 
twentieth. Otherwise everything went strictly 
according to plan, and in particular Miss Leitch 
was full of fire and dash, annihilating her 
enemies and looking as if she must do it this 
time. 

I think I must have been unable to tear 
myself away from the first semi-final because of 
the second, between the two Cheshire ladies, I 
recall only the final scene. Miss Ravenscroft 
was dormy one, both were a yard or so from the 
hole, and she holed in the odd. That was the 
match, and I was ready to shout when I realised 
that this would be a dreadful solecism. <A 
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SHOOTING CROWS WITH AN 
OWL DECOY => By COUNT BJORN VON ROSEN 


Translated from the Swedish by HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


[Some months ago we published an article 
on shooting over an owl in Hungary. The 
following article describes how the sport is 


carried on in Sweden.—ED.] 


HOOTING crows with a horned owl as 
decoy is a Swedish sport that is both 
amusing and provocative of thought. It 
is most profitable in March and October, 

during the spring and autumn flights; the 
weather should be warm for the time of year, 
cloudy and absolutely calm. 

You must be at the hide soon after dawn; 
the owl is carried in the traditional manner 
under your arm, wrapped in a sack so that his 
feet (one of them being equipped with a leather 
lead and ring with which to manceuvre him) 
are sticking forward conspicuously, and held 
firmly so that they may be watched while you 
walk. Make no mistake about his claws: our 
keeper was careless on one occasion, perhaps 
a bit slack in his hold after ten years’ unevent- 
ful handling of the owl, and in consequence 
had to be taken to hospital for treatment to 
his thigh, where the owl’s claws had gone in so 
deeply that, as he said, they ‘“‘met in the 
bone.’’ But actually the trick is not difficult. 

You tether the owl (who hisses faintly 
under the sacking; he is used to being handled, 
but is fundamentally untamable) to his usual 
root, branch, or perch; you draw the control 
strap through the hole in the wall of the hide 
under the shooting slit; your cartridges are 
lined up on the shelf—you should have at least 
75 to be on the safe side, if there’s a possibility 
of a good flighting day. You are now settled, 
and begin to look towards the south horizon, 
waiting for the sport to start. 

The owl sits, dignified, with gloomily 
burning glance but—at least, so you imagine— 
not quite so unaffected and disinterested as 
usual; he has been at this game spring after 
spring, autumn after autumn, for as many 
years as you have yourself, and you suspect a 
shadow of conscious interest in the movement 





HIMSELF FROM 
THE CROWS 
“A robber band fills the air with 
indescribable tumult ” 


THE OWL SHIELDS 


of his neck when he twists his head upwards 
to have a look round the sky. 

“ Kraah—kraah—kraah !’’ As usual, the 
first crow is above you before you had any 
idea. He came low, flying below the horizon 
where it raises a prickly greyish black arch on 
the pine slope just opposite; now he is already 
overhead, hoarse and furious—*“‘ Kraah, kraah— 
an owl !—my goodness gracious me !—kraah, 


kraah ! 
THE BLACK SHADOW 


You don’t venture to push out the barrel 
yet. Time after time the black shadow goes 
past the thin intertwined twigs in the roof of 
the hide, floating through the air with slow 
wing-beats which increase in pace each time 
the bird passes the motionless shape with the 
fiery eyes. 

“Kraah, kraah!’’ The crow is still a bit 
cautious and suspicious; perhaps he is a local 
crow who has seen the owl-hide before in the 
spring. The owl follows the circling with his 
eyes, gazing upwards as though he would trans- 
fix him with frigid piercing pupils. Wherever 
he circles, the owl turns his head; otherwise 
he sits absolutely still. Involuntarily you wait 
for the slight crack when one of the bones in 
his neck should snap, but it never comes; when 
his head is nearly three-quarters round, he 
turns it back and stares from the other side. 

More voices become detached from the 
grey dawning sky. A small flock of three or 
four have arrived, drawn out of the sky by 
their solitary forerunner. Still more come; 
the uproar increases; one pitches in the birch 
in front of the opening of the hide, but you 
still hold your fire. Suddenly the air round the 
hide grows black—a large flock is swept down- 
wards out of the sky, a robber band of 40 or 50, 
furiously clamorous, filling the neighbourhood 
with an indescribable tumult. 

The frenzy is at boiling point; the boldest 
among the newcomers makes violent downward 
thrusts towards the owl, who draws up his 
large wings to shield himself, glancing out under 
the joints with his consistently expressionless, 
gloomy stare; sometimes he cowers a bit when 
the most insolent one whistles along only a 
few inches above his tufted ears. All the time 
some crow or another is sitting in the birch, 
swaying, bowing, and dancing, and producing 
the loudest expression of fury; occasionally 
three or four perch on the same branch. You 
wait until you get two of them fairly well in 
line, and fire. 


NO TIME TO LISTEN 


The uproar may die away for a moment at 
the sound of the shot, but it is soon on again 
at full strength; indeed it increases at the sight 
of the two dead crows on the ground below 
the owl. The few sober voices of the older 
birds, cautious warnings from the sky above 
where they retired at the sound of the shot, 


are hopelessly drowned in the tumult—no ones 


has time to listen any more. 

You manage to get in three or four shots 
before the lesson sinks in, and the unhealthiness 
of the situation begins to spread through the 
crowd. For a little longer comes the furious 
clamour at a respectful height above the hide; 
then they move away farther northwards. It 
is quiet for a while, and you collect the victims. 

For a time there is a pause. Then a single 
crow pitches suddenly in the birch; he makes 
no sound, and you would never have noticed 
him if you hadn’t heard the smack of his pinions 
among the twigs. He looks at the owl for a 
bit, quite silently; then you see his little keen 
eyes—he is not more than l5yds. away in the 
birch—fix on the hide and shooting slit, and 
become sharper still. This is a local crow, and 
now is the time for quick action. You had 
rested the muzzle of the gun on the lower side 
of the shooting slit; now you draw up the butt 
gently to your shoulder and crouch a bit for 
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THE {PENALTY OF CURIOSIT, 


““[f the weather is suitable and the flix iting 
brisk, you have continuous sport ’ 


the shot. At the last moment the muzzle has 
to slide out two or three inches; otherwise 
you may be deafened by the roar in the hide. 
This movement is at once seen by the little 
keen eye up there in the birch, but just as his 
wings break out from his body in a downward 
stroke, you loose off, and the keen-eyed one 
comes down. 

You let him lie there; a single crow outside 
merely stimulates the curiosity of the next 
comer. 


FLOCK OF CROWS ARRIVES 

More time passes. Your eyes, incessant) 
gazing towards the south, are watering with 
the draught through the shooting slit. You 
discover microscopic black specks in the whitest 
light down by the horizon, black grains of 
dust, almost standing still in the hazy but 
transparent air of the dawn, specks that you 
have seen for quite a time before you realise 
their significance. One of them moves slightly 
higher, and at once seems a little larger; 
suddenly you are aware that this is a flock of 
crows, half a mile away, coming in a straight 
line towards you. No, not quite straight; they 
will fly over the bog on the right. They become 
rapidly larger, and you can see the even, slow 
movements of their wings: already they have 
travelled over a few provinces, perhaps starting 
from some ancient resting-place down in Oster- 
gotland, or simply in the highlands of Smaland. 

They are going too far to the right to see 
the owl as long as he sits without moving. Now 
the control strap comes into use. You gently 
draw it in once or twice, and the owl, turning 
his sullen glance in your direction, spreads his 
wings in the air about him like a huge }brown- 
patterned cloak, and pitches up on the high 
rock beside his perch. With a beating heart 
you turn your eyes once more towards the 
flock of crows which, in these few seconds, have 
come a kilometre farther—yes, there’s a1. bble! 
The leader changes direction and tur:s oll 


towards the hide. Soon the sport is go 1g on 
as before—clamour—flutterings—shots; more 
noise, more shots, another pause. 

You never have a dull moment /1 this 
sport with the owl. Even during the auses 


between flights of crows, there is ge crally 
some entertainment taking place rou: | the 


owl. Small birds of all sorts, tits, nuth ches, 

thrushes and jays, arrive to pour out a » )0t 0 
abuse, and then go on their way. 

Sometimes a stoat turns up and hi» °s for 

a bit at the owl; merlins and sparrow uwks 

come by and whistle a single inquisitive © w00) 

ve to 


past the fiery-eyed statue. Then you | 
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use the gun quickly; they seldom perch in 
the trees, and the merlin at least never turns 
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MY FIRST LADIES’ 


or a second swoop. The goshawk, on 
x hand, enjoys flying down, and other 
ry birds also make casual visits. | 
er a buzzard who annoyed us by hang- 
ut in the crows’ birch tree so continu- 
iat in the end we had to go out and 
irselves to get him away. The crows 
pitch so freely in a tree where the 
is sitting already. 

reys and kites sometimes scream out 
noyance high in the sky; they dislike 
lown and have never pitched in the 
‘ the owl-hide as long as I remember. 


A HAWK ON HIS WAY 
owl’s reaction to the goshawk is amus- 
vou notice, without any sound or sight 
,, the rigid shape on the perch beginning 
‘h and raise both wings above his head 
lmost perpendicular way, glaring up- 
ith a particularly keen and burning 
then you may be sure that a hawk is 
way down. The owl sees a hawk at 
incredible distances and _ incessantly 
he little high soaring dots of flighting 
hich have not vet discovered him with 
nee from horizon to horizon, without 
« himself to be distracted by isolated 
ning crow noises. He will react by 
ing and raising his wings to buzzards 
preys as well, but not really in the same 
ve way. 


any hawks, too, are so very daring in 


woops that you can hear a faintly snap- 
und—‘ Tack !’’—when the hawk’s talons 
he lifted pinions of the owl. 


agpies come dancing along now and then, 


reaking sounds and derisive laughter; 


generally they move about singly or in pairs, 
rarely in flocks of four or five. Sometimes a 
rook or two accompanies the flocks of crows; 
their deep resounding “‘caw’’ may be dis- 
tinguished from the crow-noise a long way off, 
proclaiming that more refined visitors are on 
the way. A rook in spring splendour is one of 
the loveliest birds you can see, showing off in 
the birch on a sunny morning in March; even 
the blackcock, clad in his best, hasn’t a deeper 
or warmer tone of blue-black. 


FROM INCREDIBLE RANGES 


Absolute vigilance and quickness of the 
fingers on the control strap are necessary in 
order to derive the best from a day’s crow- 
flighting. If the place is visible at all distances 
and the owl is obliging with his wings, you can 
lure down flocks of crows from incredible ranges. 
The laziness of tae crow must, however, be 
taken into consideration : some flocks obviously 
react to clamour or slight changes of direction 
towards the fluttering owl, but if the distance 
is more than five or six hundred yards they 
may be too lazy to come down. Of course 
there may also be flocks who have been shot 
at in previous years from this hide. 

If the weather is suitable and the flighting 
brisk, you have continuous sport. It is quite 
a good thing to have a good retriever for the 
runners, who get away quickly and otherwise 
cause long delays; it naturally follows that 
you must show yourself as little as possible 
outside the hide. 


Sometimes the sport is suddenly spoilt. A 
local crow, on his way down to the owl, has 
heard a shot in time to grow suspicious and 
perched in a neighbouring tree-top to get a 
better view of the situation. After a few 
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more shots he sees through the game. With 
vociferous agitation he starts to send out 


protests and cries of warning, and the arriving 
flocks, who have already started to come down 
so nicely in answer to the well-managed play 
with the control strap, rise-again time after 
time and pass by in suspicious silence, or with 
short answering calls—‘‘ Kraah !—kraah !—of 
course !—we get it!” 

Even if one flock pays no heed to the 
warning, and starts a dance round, he is not 
discouraged. He doubles his efforts and the 
expression in his voice. The result to you is 
scantier than ever, and after a time you get 
impatient and walk out to scare him away. 
He surrenders indignantly for a bit, agitated 
and triumphant in one voice at the plain con- 
firmation of his worst suspicions, but you have 
hardly gone in before he is there again in the 
tree-top, going on with his self-appointed sentry 
duty. 


BEST OF THE FLIGHT OVER 

You get more and more angry, neglecting 
all vigilance, and seeing too late the large flocks 
that have passed while the owl was sitting still. 
You start to freeze in the cold of dawn, when 
the excitement keeps vou warm no longer; 
and so by degrees you realise the need for hot 
food. It is getting late, and the best of the 
flight is over. 

You gather the dead crows, throw the bag 
over the quietly hissing owl, untie the knot of 
the lead with fingers somewhat stiff with cold 
and go homewards; for a time you still see 
circles in the air above the field where the 
sentry perseveres with his warnings, now 
mingled with an unmistakable ring of mockery 
and triumph. “ Kraah, kraah !’’—a last salute 
on your way from the cunning tribe. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE other day I said something of the 
first Open Championship | ever saw or 
described in print, that at Prestwick 
in 1908. This week | am moved to 


write of my first Ladies’ Championship. It was 


plaved 
1 was 


at Hunstanton in 1914, by which time 
a comparatively, hardened reporter of 


olf matches, some six years old. In those days, 
| think, male golfers knew a good deal less 
vf ladies’ golf than they came to know after the 
the war, if only because then there were no 


mixed 


comple 


seen M 


against Mr. Hilton. 


foursomes at Worplesden. 1 was not 
tely ignorant on the subject, for 1 had 
iss Leitch play her famous 72-hole match 
Moreover, since 1911 there 


had been played the first of those matches 


betwee 


n the sexes at Stoke Poges which used 


to be such good fun, and I had myself crossed 


swords 


with the very greatest 


there with some of the best ladies if not 
Still, that was only a 


ingle occasion in the year, and I am sure it 
did not give most of the men a just opinion of 
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li tful pictures. 


pponents’ merits. Ladies can play very 
th with and against men; it is certain 
ey often play relatively and even actually 
than their partners at Worplesden. 
heless, 1 have always thought that fully 
eciate ladies’ golf one should see them 
against each other. This championship 
stanton gave me my first real chance of 
| looked forward to it with pleasur- 
citement and came back filled with 
ation from which | have never since 


here is anything jollier than watching 
championship I don’t know it. 
om the charming company, it is for the 
1 comparatively easy-going festival. 
mly one account to write, he has not 
adcast, he has not even for a single 
struggle bimself. The championship 
ayed, if not quite far enough from the 
crowd, at least in a comparatively 
spot and, to name three of them, 
, Gleneagles and Burnham summon 
Yet the springtime is 
he best and Hunstanton was at least 


as good as any. -l have many happy memories 
of the links since then, from what those who 
were lucky enough to play will always think of 
as the Lenwade week-end; the week-end when 
a Society team stayed with Colonel and Mrs. 
‘‘ Bobbie’ Tate and played at Hunstanton on 
the Saturday and Brancaster on the Sunday. It 
is not only an excellent course on which to play 
but a superlatively good one on which to watch, 
at once comprehensively and not too strenu- 
ously; a ridge runs along the middle of the 
course from which the spectator, without 
excessive movement, can see a great deal on 
either side of it. However, let me return to 
my ladies. 

| was pleased and excited to go and I was 
also a little alarmed. Kind Mrs. Willock-Pollen 
had asked me to join a party in a large house 
she had taken and the party consisted of three 
men and 17 ladies. The proportions were, it 
must be admitted, just a little terrifying, and 
even the fact that I could wear the silver badge 
of a Vice-president of the L.G.U. did not wholly 
reassure me, but my terrors were groundless 
and it was tremendous fun. My memories of 
the actual play have grown, to my shame, 
rather dim, but I have pleasantly reinforced 
them by re-reading the chapter about it in Miss 
Cecil Leitch’s book. There is a photograph in 
it of the play at Hunstanton and [ have looked 
long and earnestly at it, wondering if | ought 
to have something intelligent to say about the 
clothes and how odd they seem to-day. Are 
the skirts rather long? Perhaps they are, but 
in this matter | am hopeless. | remember Mrs. 
Macbeth, then the reigning champion as Miss 
Muriel Dodd, in a blue cap like a fisherman’s, 
and Miss Winifred Martin Smith, afterwards 
Mrs. Hambro, amazingly spick and span and 
tailor-made, as if she had come out of a band- 
box. Apart from that | am not fool enough to 
step in. 

In one interesting respect this Championship 
was unique and will for ever remain so. It was 
the only one in which the prophets have had the 
best of it. Everyone who has ever been to a 
championship knows the old game of taking the 


draw-sheet and conscientiously naming the 
winner in each bracket and in each round 


till at last four names are brought into the 
semi-final. Everyone also knows that his calcu- 
lations never by any chance come right, but on 
this occasion everyone was right; the Cham- 
pionship worked out like a jig-saw puzzle. In 
1910 Miss Elsie Grant-Suttie had won, in 1912 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft (now Mrs. Dobell), in 
1913 Miss Dodd. There were three great ones 
and there was an obvious fourth; Miss Cecil 
Leitch had never won yet, but we all knew that 
she ought to have won and was bound to do 
so soon, 

One of these four was in each quarter of 
the draw; we could not do less in our forecasts 
than bring them all through into the semi-final, 
and behold! they all came through. Here was 
an exception to prove the rule that ‘prophecy 
is the most gratuitous form of folly.”’ 

Of course they did not come through 
without a struggle, and in particular Miss 
Ravenscroft had, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
words, ‘‘a d——d close-run thing”’ of it against 
Miss Martin Smith. She was one down coming 
to that alarming last hole with a cross-bunker 
in front of the narrow green and trouble on 
either side of it. Worse than that, Miss Martin 
Smith was a very good putter, she had been 
putting admirably, and she had two for the 
match on the home green. For once she faltered 
and took three—I have a reasonably clear vision 
of it even now—and Miss Ravenscroft gallantly 
thumped her way home to victory at the 
twentieth. Otherwise everything went strictly 
according to plan, and in particular Miss Leitch 
was full of fire and dash, annihilating her 
enemies and looking as if she must do it this 
time. 

I think I must have been unable to tear 
myself away from the first semi-final because of 
the second, between the two Cheshire ladies, I 
recall only the final scene. Miss Ravenscroft 
was dormy one, both were a yard or so from the 
hole, and she holed in the odd. That was the 
match, and I was ready to shout when I realised 
that this would be a dreadful solecism. A 
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deathly silence still reigned, and Miss Dodd 
seriously holed her putt, in order to be only one 
It was an odd little difference in custom 
between men and women which impressed me, 
and I have never forgotten it. Those two ladies 
sometimes played very light-heartedly against 
each other, but that day they were both solemn 
as judges. In the other match I seem to remem- 
ber best Miss Grant-Suttie’s splendid fighting 
and her power of boiling three shots into two 
near the green. Sometimes one of the two shots 
was with a niblick, for 1 think she was in a good 
many bunkers. She had not the power of Miss 
Leitch, but I thought then that in point of pure 
resourcefulness she was the 


down. 


skill and 
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four to play. 


strongest players ; 
most 


LIFE—AUGUST 28, 


accomplished golfer in the field. 
ought to have won comfortably, for she domin- 
ated the match and she was three up with 
She became, very naturally, a 
little frightened of winning, she made mistakes, 
Miss Grant-Suttie took her chances grimly, and 
those three holes melted away one after the 
other. And then, with her back to the wall, Miss 
Leitch played a fine forcing iron shot to the 
bank at the far end of the green and finally 
holed a putt, nearer three yards than two, to 
win the eighteenth hole. 

Here was the ideal final between the two 
I followed 
deepest interest, and now I must confess that 
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Miss Leitch 





I can remember wonderfully little about jt. 
Even Miss Leitch’s too brief account does not 
jog my memory to any great extent. 

I do vaguely recall, indeed, when dyly 
prodded by her, that she ought to have been 
up in the morning, but missed putts, s0 that 
her opponent sympathised with her and almost 
reproached her. 
lunch: then Miss Leitch became three 1p, byt 
again threw some holes away near the 
win ultimately at the thirty-fifth. All 1: 


The match was all square at 


id, to 
nN now 


quite sure of was that she was the right vlayer 


it with the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LAND CONTROL 
AFTER THE WAR 
From Sir John Prestige. 
XIR,—Today, Nationalisation of the 
,_) Land is on the lips of all. Some are 
for it, some against. I have read the 
arguments both for and against and 
they seem to me to offer few practical 
suggestions for the future of agricul- 
ture. A little common sense, backed 
by a knowledge ot the English charac- 
ter and ambition and attachment to 
the soil, would solve the problems, 
which come under two headings : 

(1) The actual responsibilities of 
persons owning the land. 

(2) The conditions under which 
farmers, whether owners or 
occupiers, cultivate the soil. 

It will be clear that the contro- 
versy over nationalisation has to do 
with the actual ownership and _ is 
concerned only indirectly with cultiva- 
tion. I will, therefore, deal with the 
question of ownership first as the more 
controversial problem, and suggest: 
(a) That we should set up a body com- 
prised of voluntary members, not paid 
officials, similar to the existing War 
Agricultural Committees, whose duties 
would be to see that the obligations of 
the landlord are carried out, namely, 
the maintenance and improvement of 
houses, cottages and farm buildings. 
roads, fences, etc., in order to secure 
efficiency and economy for the tenant 
farmer, or himself if an owner-occu- 
pier. Re-afforestation is also an 
obligation of the owner in the national 
interest. 

In cases where the owner was 
incompetent to manage his own estate, 
the Committee would arrange for the 
management at the expense of the 
owner, and the estate would be 
charged with the expense so incurred 
In exceptional cases the owner might 
be called upon to sell compulsorily. 

(6) Remove death duties from 
agricultural estates up to a value of, 
say, £500,000. If taxation remained at 
10s. in the £ and the yield was never 
to exceed 3 per cent. no one would 
have an income exceeding £7,500 less 
surtax, from landed estate. 

(c) Require every owner wishing 
to avail himself of the freedom from 
death duties and other tax concessions 
on maintenance and improvements, to 
produce at his own cost a valuation 
of the estate, the value to be treated 
as the permanent value of the estate. 
In the event of a sale taking place 
during the owner’s lifetime, 50 per 
cent. of any sum realised in excess of 
the original valuation should pass to 
the State. If a sale took place after 
death, any sum realised in excess of the 
declared valuation should rank with 
personal property for death duties. 

(d) Any income arising from any 
source belonging to the owner should 
be expendable, before deduction of 
income tax, on maintenance and 
improvement of houses, cottages, farm 
buildings, roads, afforestation, etc., 
which constitute the normal activities 
of an estate. Any question of doubt to 
be decided by a competent authority, 
such as the War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee. New houses of a resi- 
dential character would not be 


included, as obviously they would be 
increased capital and would not be 
required for the working of the land. 


(e) The house occupied by the 
owner of the estate to be subject tc 
the present existing arrangement for 
maintenance, which does not permit 
of improvements being made before 
deduction of tax. 

(f) The estate to be allowed to 
earn interest up to a maximum of 
3 per cent., after all expenses and 
improvements, on the original de- 
clared valuation of the estate. Income 
in the hands of the owner to be treated 
as gross income, and subject to all 
normal taxation rules of income tax 
and surtax. Any income earned in 
excess of 3 per cent. to be the sole 
property of the State. 

(g) Timber to be free from death 
duties and subject to a special timber 
tax on the profits coming into the 
possession of the owner. 


(hk) No owner to be permitted to 
create a charge on his estate for any 
jointure, allowance or division in 
favour of his wife, children or other 
persons, except so far as it may be 
charged on the income of the estate 
after full and adequate provision has 
been made for maintenance, improve- 
ments, etc. The permanent and agreed 
value of all agricultural estates to be 
the subject of re-valuation by Parlia- 
ment periodically, when the then value 
of currency may justify an increase 
or decrease of the permanent valua- 
tion. If this is not provided for, any 
increase of rents arising from the 
estate with a changed value of cur- 
rency would increase the earnings of 
the estate and would accrue to the 
State, with lack of justice to the owners 
whose interest is limited to 3 per cent. 
on fixed capital. 

Now let us consider the actual 
conditions under which farmers culti- 
vate the soil. 

(a) Farming requires that the 
nation should recognise that no indus- 
try can be just to the persons it 
employs unless given opportunities to 
be reasonably efficient and to earn 
some profit on the capital employed 
and the labour expended. Therefore, 
some protection against unrestricted 
competition from abroad is funda- 
mental. To assure that this profit is 
attainable where average crops and 
production are possible, guaranteed 
prices must be available, and any cost 
arising from the guarantee should be 
borne on imported agricultural pro- 
ducts, so that the expense may fairly 
fall on all consumers, who, it must be 
remembered, would all benefit from a 
prosperous agricultural industry. 


(b) A body composed of voluntary 
members, similar to the existing War 
Agricultural Executive Committees, 
would advise farmers and inspect their 
operations, and, where unsatisfactory, 
would empower the owner of the 
estate to get rid quickly of an ineffec- 
tive tenant, and replace him by 
another or take the land in hand. 


(c) Owner-occupiers would be 
required to keep two accounts: 
(1) an Estate Account, and (2) a 
Farming Account. As previously set 
out, the estate income is not to exceed 


3 per cent. on an agreed capital value. 
It therefore follows that an owner who 
is farming his own land must pay a 
rent to the estate account, 
would be an amount equal to the rent- 
able value of the land and buildings in 
the open market. The 
account would be on the same lines 
as those of a tenant farmer. 

(d) Profit arising from the cultiva- 
tion and use of agricultural land would 
be unrestricted and subject to current 
rules of taxation. 

The suggestions I have made 
would ensure farmers’ being provided 
by the landlords with good houses, 
buildings and cottages, fences, roads, 
etc., and a fair price for their produce. 

The right type of new and old 
landowner would be happy to accept 
the small return of 3 per cent. from 
his land, and the permanent risk of a 
much smaller return, if he could feel 
confident that the results of his 
labours and sacrifices in the ownership 
of land were accompanied by the right 
to transfer the same ownership and 
responsibilities to his sons or descen- 
dants, which has been the right of 
Englishmen for centuries. — JOHN 
PRESTIGE, Bourne Park, Canterbury. 


SIMPLE ECONOMICS 

Sir,—Your recent series of articles on 
Land Control after the War and 
Mr. L. F. Easterbrook’s summing-up 
have been most interesting and of 
great value in illuminating the dark- 
ness, as light from responsible and 
instructed opinion could not fail to do. 

It is reassuring to observe that 
the general consensus of opinion is 
not opposed to at least a certain 
measure of control after the war, for 
without it agriculture must inevitably 
find itself soon again in the toils— 
farmer and landowner alike in distress 
of varying degree. Without control 
the industrial world can always 
squeeze ‘‘cheap”’ food out of agri- 
culture, largely because many advances 
in scientific farming and engineering 
have so increased productive efficiency 
that a surplus can easily be produced 
of a commodity for which demand is 
inelastic and upon the production of 
which time and money must generally 
be expended long in advance of harvest 
and maintained despite price levels 
falling to unprofitable depths. Unlike 
a factory, a farm cannot stand idle 
and cease production for three or 
nine months of the year to allow 
consumption to absorb a surplus. 

It would appear that what is 
most necessary is not, as Mr. Easter- 
brook says, to estimate the food that 
will be grown, but to estimate the 
food that will require to be grown; in 
any case a prime function of control 
must be to ensure that any surplus 
is kept to a minimum and when 
created is not allowed to depress prices 
to such ridiculous levels as in the past 
have almost precluded the possibility 
of good husbandry, at least in this 
country, as well as in many other 
parts of the globe. For us it is probable 
that the retention of our present 
excellent system of War Agricultural 
Executive Committees under general 
direction from the Ministry would 
meet the need for smooth working 
administration of a policy of control. 


to win that Championship. Like Mr. 3obby 
Jones nine years later, she had come to  3¢ end 
of the lean years and ‘“‘broken through”’ ¢ last. 
To my mind the economi ; of the 

situation so clearly demand _ ontrol, 

Since production in agricultn ~ is not 

which subject to increasing returns to any 
degree comparable with that 0 crating 

in industry the certain seqi ‘nce of 

farming events in a world of advancin ~ indus- 


trial efficiency must be t at the 
economies of industrial pr: ‘uction 
will be reflected in an industr‘«] price 
level continually falling in relation to 
that cbtaining for agricultural 
ducts. 

In a 


pro- 


civilised world ir 


rea sing 
productive capacity in any sphere 


must be directed towards raising the 
general standard of living. In the 
unlikely event of a stability being 
achieved, wherein industrial and agri- 
cultural production takes place under 
conditions of ccnstant maximum 
efficiency, the free play of economic 
forces will ensure a fair deal for both 
interests—for no matter how cheaply 
the necessities and luxuries of industry 
be produced, we still must eat, and 
the demand for food will always bear 
a reasonably constant relation to 
population. But, indeed, while the 
fundamental economic realities justify 
for agriculture a subsidy from manu- 
facturing industry, the true position 
for the years 1920-38 was one of the 
exact reverse, in which uneconomic 
prices were granting a subsidy by 
agriculture to industry which could 
only be paid by overdrawing on soil 
fertility, diminution of livestock, and 
neglect of buildings, hedges and 
drainage quite inconsistent with a 
permanently healthy agriculture. Not 
only was the farmer robbed of his 
products, but the farm was robbed 
of its productivity, and so the malady 
grew out of itself. 

In agriculture the dangers of the 
future, not less than the difficulties 
of the past, will be found to arise out 
of the inevitable time-lag that occurs 
before economic forces can reflect in 
price levels any changes taking place 
in conditions of production. While 
industrial production can be speeded 
up as the wonders of science and 
invention ccntinue to make production 
easier, the seascns still come but once 
a year and the oldest industry in the 
world must always remain least 
progressive and should always be 
subsidised. 

We need a quickened realisation 
and honest acceptance of these simple 
economics to see the necessity or, 
as well as the equity of some system 
of, State assistance in agriculture 
This would be no charity, but scientific 
political economy to whirh_ the 
industrial world might very -vell be 
pleased to subscribe and be none the 
poorer thereby.—SypNEyY C. _[ARRI 
son, The Gables, Watton, Norf: ’ 


PIGEONS AT GRE .T 
HEIGHTS 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your cadets 


could help me on the f ‘owls 
question of birds and oxygen. { have 
often thought it remarkable 1 «t the 

orews 


pigeons carried by bombe 
should appear to be in no \ y dis 
tressed by the lack of oxyge wie! 
flying at great heights. 

I feel sure that 21,000 f 
unnatural height for a pigeon 
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ength of time, for here a 
ing becomes almost uncon- 
hin a few minutes. Yet on 
the birds while flying at 
t or over, I find that they 
,ave quite normally ; neither 
year to suffer any discomfort 
ending to a lower level.— 
\, RawEs, R.A.F. 


VELLER x TEAL 
HYBRID 


October you published in 
LIFE an article of mine on 
ig shoveller duck. 
readers may be interested 
he subsequent history of 
In all I managed to rear 
y three shoveller—a drake 
ucks—and four teal, all of 
rtunately were drakes. 
juently a teal and one of 
er duck died and two more 
‘illed by a jealous mallard 
id at the time, while the 
ved shoveller drake dis- 
under mysterious circum- 


left a teal drake and a 
luck, which soon became 
first summer together I 


ypefully for signs of a nest, 
ling materialised and experts 
sked assured me that there 
r no hope of this ill-assorted 
ding. 
vever, this summer the 
made a nest in the middle 
iy field which was once our 
uurt and in it laid two eggs. 
gos, under the care of a 
have now become’ two 
ng little ducklings, which I 
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and he waited quietly 
until the men had re- 
moved the unexpected 
burden.—M. W., Ludlow. 


IN THE CRYPT 
OF LACOCK 
ABBEY 


S1r,—This curious relic 
of which I send you a 
picture is the Pottage 
Pot round which the 
nuns of Lacock Abbey 
used to warm themselves 
—the only place where 
heat was available in 
that vast building. In 
Queen Anne’s reign a 
whole sack of peas and 
a side of bacon were 
boiled in this huge 
bronze cauldron, which 
has a capacity of 67 
gallons and was cast at 
Mechlin by Peter Wag- 
heuens in 1500. It is 
kept in the crypt of 
Lacock Abbey, and it 
was here that Fox Talbot 
worked on his photo- 
graphic experiments over 
a century ago.—F. R. 
WINSTONE, Bristol. 


MISTS AND 
FROSTS 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in a 


correspondent’s letter on ‘Mists in 
March mean Frosts in May”’ (July 24). 

In Wiltshire, where the saying is 
very common, the agricultura] com- 
munity go one better by adding that 
the last frost in May will correspond in 
date to the last mist in March. This 





CLEARING UP THE HOPFIELD IN THE AUTUMN 
(See letter “* Hop-Picking Incidents’’) 
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W. H. Payn (Capt.). 
congratulate our corres- 


mn obtaining such interesting 

etween these diverse species 
ne a surface feeder and the 
er, and hope that we may 
of them when they have 
turity.—Ep.] 


'CKING INCIDENTS 


are two snapshots of 
ages in the hop-growing 
loading the pockets for 
nd clearing up the ground 
nter. Where the poles are 
nd fresh string is put up 
‘, the poles are stacked in 
til wanted again. 
called the other picture, 
forse, for just as I was 
<e it, one of the pockets, 
ibout a hundredweight, 
the front of the wagon on 
s back. Nothing happened 
-he horse was slightly bent, 





year, for instance, our gardener at 
Salisbury shook his head and said : 


“We'll have no warm weather till 
after May 29.’”’ The last mist had 
been on March 29. He was right 


about the warm weather : 
none till June. Last year provided a 
similar phenomenon.—J. R. Boa, 
Salisbury. 


we had 


GRAND STANDS FOR 
WOOD-PIGEONS 


S1r,—Our cornfields have always 
provided welcome nourishment for 
hordes of wood-pigeons, sparrows, 
etc., particularly around the outside 
where the robbers lurked in the hedges. 
To-day, however, these quite 
important saboteurs of the home front 
have been provided with even greater 
modern conveniences; the various 
bits of fancy work that drape the 
fields and are designed to prevent the 
landing of hostile aircraft make the 
most excellent grand stands on which 
the wood-pigeons keep watch. 
Wouldn't it be nice fun for the 
Home Guard (who, it is hoped, know 
the difference between carrier pigeons 
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ao, 


THE GREAT POTTAGE POT OF 


LACOCK ABBEY 


(See letter “In the Crypt of Lacock Abbey’’) 


and others) to get out their little guns 
and use them to shoot the pigeons? 


(There’s nothing the matter with 
pigeon pie, either!) —- ELIZABETH 
Cross, Tudor House, Selsey, Sussex. 


A UNIQUE PULPIT 


S1r,—In your issue of July 3 Mr. J. D. 
Robinson claims 
uniqueness for the 


pulpit of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Carlisle, on 
account of its mobil- 
ity. This may well 
be, but I remember 
being taken, as a 
boy, many times to 
Sunday services at 
Holy TrinityChurch, 
Sheerness, where the 
pulpit was pushed 
from the north side 
to the centre of the 
church by the verger, 
during the hymn 
before the sermon, 
and pushed _ back 
again afterwards. 
The rails were laid 
on the floor and not 
let into it as at 
Carlisle. It would 
be interesting to 


know whether this 
unusual arrange- 
ment survives. I 
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church it makes a longer journey than 
the Bradfield pulpit, which gets the 
preacher only as far as the line of the 
choir stalls on the north side of the 
chancel.—B. D. G. LittLe, The 
Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W.1. 


THE TREACLE MINES 


S1r,—-In your issue of July 31, you had 
a letter from a correspondent who 
mentioned the treacle mines at Doddis- 
combsleigh, but did not know what 
the reference was. The story attaches 
to Dunchideock, not Doddiscombs- 
leigh; the villages lie within two miles 
of each other, separated by the 
northern end of the Haldon Hills. To 
quote from a newspaper cutting of 
October I1, 1923: 
Some ninety years ago the farmer 
then living at Dunchideock Barton 
had several ; parish 
’prentices, as they were locally 
called. Naturally he wished to feed 
them as cheaply as possible, so 
bread and treacle loomed large in 
the menu. Treacle was sold on 
draught by chemists and grocers 
in those days; so it came to pass 
that whenever a farm wagon went 
to Exeter it contained several large 
“cloam’”’ pitchers for fetching home 
the supply of treacle. Some wag cf 
Ide, noticing the constant passing 
of the treacle-pitchers, facetiously 
remarked that there must be 
treacle-mines at Dunchidecck. So 
the joke was evidently passed on, 
and the words Dunchideock and 
treacle-mines have become almost 
inseparable.—R. WATERFIELD, Hon. 
General Editcr, The Devonshire A ssocia- 
tion, 42, Union Road, Exeter. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 
Sir,—The following experience of a 
neighbour of mine may be of interest. 
He was working in his garden, with 
no trees round him but low apple trees. 
Hearing a thud on the asphalte path 
he looked round, and found a half- 
grown Grey Squirrel on the path, flat 
on his belly and only partly conscious. 
He took it up and found it helpless 
and quite cold, put it in a box lined 
with hay and gave it some milk, a 
very little of which it drank. The next 
morning he found it dead. There were 
no trees high enough for it to have 
jumped or fallen from with such an 
effect, and the only possible explana- 
tion was that a hawk had stooped 
upon the young squirrel, carried it 
up to a height, and dropped it upon 
being nipped by the squirrel. My 
friend saw no hawk, but was naturally 
not looking for one while attending to 
the squirrel, and had not immediately 
grasped the explanation. It would be 
interesting to know if any of your 
readers have cbserved a hawk strike 
at a squirrel. If it is a habit, we shall 





CARTING 


THE POCKETS, OR THE PATIENT HORSE 


(See letter “‘ Hop-Picking Incidents’’) 


am writing of the early ‘nineties.— 
F. A. Woops (Col.), Salisbury. 


Srr,—One of the best known of all 
movable pulpits must be that at 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, which 
is run out on its rails into the centre 
line of the church every Sunday 
afternoon in term time for the 
University sermon, and also for other 
sermons of special importance. As 
it runs as far as the centre line of the 


be glad of its help cn the National 
Trust estate at Ashridge, which is 
again teeming with Grey Squirrels 
after a few years of comparative 
freedom from the pest. We:shall also 
be glad to know of any other enemy of 
the little tree-rat. A lethargic Old 
Berkeley fox was once found gcrged 
with Grey Squirrel, but that was 
prcbably from carcasses shot in its 
covert the previous day. After shoot- 
ing squirrels at Ashridge, we find that 
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the carcasses have all disappeared 
the next day, no doubt winded by 
Charles James. . 

Virus has been suggested, but an 
eminent physiologist assured me that 
the tenacious Grey Squirrel would 
soon get immvne to it.—ARTHUR 
MacDona.p, Hon. Secretary, Ashridge 
Committee, Tring. 


A PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
S1r,—Here is a photograph of one of 
the oldest places in this country where 
Parliament has met. At Acton Burnell, 
Shropshire, these two gables still stand 
in the park, close to the later castle. 
They are said to be remnants of the 
previous house, in which Edward I 
stayed with Bishop Burnell in May, 
1282, for two days. Leland mentions 
the ‘‘greate barne’’ in which that 
King held a Parliament the following 
year. which was the year before the 
castle was begun. At it was passed 
the Statute of Acton Burnell, or 
Statutum de  Mercatoribus, which 
ordered that all debtors in London, 
York and Bristol should appear before 
the mayors of their cities and fix a 
day on which to make payment: if 
they failed in this an execution would 
be levied on their property. 

This Bishop Burnell had been 
tutor to the King and was his con- 
fidential Minister; he was Bishop of 





WITH HER HANDIWORK 
(See letter *‘Working for the Homeless at 83’’) 


Bath and Wells, Lord Chancellor for 
18 years, and played a great part in 
the annexation of Wales, his influence 
tending to moderate the severity of 
the terms imposed. He began to build 
the Palace at Wells: and the King 
hoped to have him made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but this was not 
possible. Burnell, with the Archbishop 
of York and Roger Mortimer, were 
left in charge of the realm while King 
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WHERE PARLIAMENT MET IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(See letter 


Edward went to the Crusades. His 
castle is now under the care of the 
Ministry of Works.—M. W., Hereford. 


A STRANGE MEMORIAL 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of an 
old lady’s bed canopy tomb at Great 
Amwell, Hertfordshire. Mrs. Maria 
Park Marshall did a great deal of 
good work among the social life 
of the people and died in 1921, 
aged 95: her tombstone is the canopy 
of the bed in which she died. At the 
head of the canopy is carved a cross, 
while on the roof of it is her family’s 
crest carved and painted with the 
motto.—R. D. BARRETT-LENNARD, 
Cressing Vicarage, Braintree, Essex. 


WORKING FOR THE 
HOMELESS AT 83 


S1r,—Miss Maude Robinson, aged 83, 
of Brighton, here seen at her work has 
made over 400 rag dolls for orphan 
and bombed-out children, and 118 
quilts for the homeless since the war 
began.—H., Brighton. 


A COUNTRY CHAIR 


S1r,—You recently illustrated a very 
elaborate child’s chair. Here is one 
by way of comparison, of the simplest 
workmanship, probably from a Welsh 
village craftsman. The chair is fitted 
with a table which can be brought into 
position when wanted by moving it 
over from the back to the front.— 
M. H., Cardiff. 


A RELIC OF MUCH 
WENLOCK 


Si1r,—I wonder if there are any other 
movable stocks besides those at Much 
Wenlock, of which I enclose a photo- 
graph? They resemble a railway 
porter’s truck, with the fixture for 





A BED CANOPY AS A TOMBSTONE 
(See letter ‘* A Strange Memorial’’) 


“A Parliament House’’) 


the legs of the unfortunate delinquents 
along one side. They are usually 
kept in the magistrates’ court in 
the little Guildhall, which dates 
from 1577 and is full of oak 
panelling and furniture.—L. K., 
Willey, Shropshire. 


STANTON FITZWARREN 


S1r,—In your interesting article on 
Stanton FitzWarren in the August 14 
number of CounTRY LIFE we note 
you state that “‘the striking lay-out, 
with its clever use of the contours, is 
due to Mr. Binns; the planting to 
Messrs. Mawson.’’ We must, however, 
inform you that the gardens were 
designed by Mr. Harry Pierce, at that 
time a director of this firm, and now 
our consultant on garden design, and 
carried out by ourselves. 

Mr. Binns prepared architectural 
details in connection with the wrought 
iron entrance to the old_ kitchen 
garden, and the small garden-house; 
he also designed the paved forecourt, 
and all were constructed by our labour, 
and under our foreman. 

The garden plans, with their 
difficult levels and axial lines, were 
designed by Mr. Pierce in close con- 
sultation with Mrs. Ducas, though 
they were submitted to and discussed 
with Mr. Binns as a matter of course. 
—MAawsoNn AND PARTNERS, LIMITED, 
Francis M. Mawson, Windermere. 


WORMS AND VIBRATION 


Sir,—-I have been interested in 
Irene M. Ironside’s letter in your issue 
of July 17. 

It recalls some very pleasant 
memories covering a period of some 
years while my children were growing 
up, during which period I feel certain 
I was looked upon by them as a 
magician in that I could, by merely 
tapping the lawn or any space in the 


+ 


et 





kitchen garden, bring up a number of 


worms within a minute or so. 
practice is in keeping surely, too, with 
the daily performance of the thrush 


This 


and blackbird, which can often pp 
observed soon after daybreak cocking 
an eye at a promising spot and then 


sharply tapping the ground a 
of times near by with the re 
in a moment or so a juicy | 
is presented to him. 

While I am writing may 
the unbounded pleasure w 
from CountRY LIFE. After 
and I have perused it it is | 
two other “inmates”’ in th: 
hotel where we reside. At tl 
three days it is forwarde: 
daughter, an assistant matr: 
Royal Masonic School, R 
worth, who, for three days, 
witb a number of the staff 
then goes forward to my so 
tenant in the Royal Artille: 
it is perused in the Mess for t 
and then passed on to th 
K. Jutsum, New Street, Ris 


S1r,—In reference to the co 
ence on birds paddling on tl 
to attract worms to the surfa 
has recently appeared in 

LiFe, I have often seen thi 
gulls and specially so on 
ground or ‘“‘slob’’ land or 1 
I watched some _ black-hea 
dancing in fields that |} 


WALES 


(See letter “‘A Country Chair’’) 
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A CHILD’S CHAIR FROM 


number 
lt that 
‘eakfast 


express 
derive 
LY wife 
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private 
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kmans- 
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flooded and were very soft along th 
road near Cley some years ago. Eacl 
bird did its dance and then stopped 
and listened with head on one side 
then either danced again just likt 
stage tap-dancing in movement, 0 
else dug into the ground and got y 
the worm, and having eaten it con 
tinued the process to get up more 

H. Rait Kerr, St. John’s Wool 


N.W.8. 





THE TRAVELLING STOCKS AT MUCH WENLO® < 
(See letter “‘A Relic of Much Wenlock’’) 
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N. ever in our history has the call on Mother Nature—on the Land—to yield her bounty 
to the utmost been so insistent or so vital. The call on farmers to assist her has been most 
nobly answered but here again the Powers-that-be are urging More! More! More! 
If the farmers accept this further challenge with a smile, can it be because they know 


that they in turn can trust their “Caterpillars” to achieve the next - to - impossible? 


JACK OLDING ‘¢:> 


HATFIELD: H ERT S§ 


"Phone: Hatfield 2333 ’Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 
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YOUR USUAL DEALER CAN HELP YOU TO G 
MAXIMUM MILEAGE FROM YOUR PRESENT TYR': 



















He will carry out necessary repairs promptly and _ properly — 


Your dealer can give you invaluable advice on tyre care and any necessary repair work. 
His expert opinion and service will ensure you maximum mileage and more econom °al 
motoring. 


Let him inspect your tyre treads. A repair or adjustment made now may save you 
a later costly renewal. 


Keep in touch with your dealer. His experience is now more useful to you than ev« 


DUNLOP 


FROM PRAM TO MOTOR GAR TYRES 


Give all you can to your Local Salvage Collector —the fighting .torces need the rubber 























THE @ Makes a perfect Seed Bed in one Operation. 


Stchd EIGH @ Promotes growth by thorough aeration of the Soil. 


@ Clears Stubble and Weeds very rapidly. 


ROTARY @® Works with all makes of Tractors. 
CULTIVATOR @ Saves its initial cost in a very short time. 


LETTER RECENTLY RECEIVED (abbreviated) 


Bellhurst Farm, 
Hurst Green, 
Etchingham, Essex. 


July 13th, 1942. 
As you know, | bought this Cultivator 
| from the Ashdown & General Land Co. in 

Maylastyear, and until comparatively recently 

| had not used it. 

We then had some trouble with one of 
o =n aN | 2 ; } f ASE fields and just as a trial we used the machine 
+h if Mt | | 2& Ll and it did the work so well that we have used 
ee ||!) MHAN } SS rik it on many occasions since. We have also 
oe | used it in the orchards quite successfully. 

As our arable land increases, undoubtedly 
we shall find more use for it. In any case | 
would not part with it now for any amount 
of money. Yours faithfully, 

(J. D. F. Wuille.) 
FULL TESTIMONIAL LEAFLETS SENT ON APPLICATION 








































Deal with your Stubble immediately after harvest by using a Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator, and assist the 
Government’s Agricultural Programme by the further use of the Cultivator for the instantaneous preparation of a 
Seed Bed and the growing of— 


2 CROPS IN I YEAR 








Sole manufacturers and patentees : 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON Telephone: 2282 
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FARMING NOTES 


IXTRAVAGANT 


RMERS must not become over tractor- 
mscious. This is what the Ministry of 
griculture says and it is a sound point. 
have been struck many times lately 


pv tl iy in which farmers are using tractors 
ext intly. I know on my own farm we are 
verv h inclined to start up the rubber-tyred 
tract nd take out the trailer on a job that 
coulc rfectly well be done by the horses. 
Hors ould take longer, but through most of 


the } economy in paraffin and rubber tyres 


is mi mportant than economy in time. At 
harv ind the really rush periods time may 
matt 1ost. The Ministry quotes a case where 
a fat with 50 acres and two horses on the 
farm expected the County Committee to 
send ctor and plough to deal with 15 acres. 
He c _have done the job himself just as well 
with horses, even if it is a dairy farm and 
he cé +t on to the land only between milking 
time sut the extravagant use of tractor power 
ism: ily to be seen on the bigger farms, especi- 
ally ose that now have two or more tractors. 

, 1c ideal in economy, of course, would be 
for b rses to be used for all haulage jobs and 
such -ultivations as they can manage, and for 
tract vs to be used for ploughing and such jobs 
as di --harrowing, not only at home but on the 


farm. of neighbours who have taken on more 


arab'» cultivation than they can manage with 
their pair of horses. It is clear from what one 
hears .bout American production that we shall 
not get many more heavy tractors from there. 
They are turning over more and more to tank 


production, so we shall have to make even better 
use of the tractors we have got. The horse 
can take quite a big part in this. 

* * * 

YEVERAL of my neighbours have become 
J conscience-stricken about the one or two 
ageing horses they still keep about as pensioners. 
During the past few weeks I have had the offer 
of three riding horses which their owners 
thought might be useful on the farm. We 
already have two light horses that go in harness 
and that is enough. But I know that a good 
many people have bought pony-carts and got 
hold of a quiet horse to take them and their 
shopping basket round the village or into the 
nearest town. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the political 
head of the Petroleum Department, promised 
that those who live at some distance from a 
market town and away from a ’bus route would 
have sympathetic consideration for their petrol 
applications, but the coupons allowed do not 
go far, and unless one is willing to be immobilised 
for six days out of the seven, some other means 
of transport must be found. 

l‘armers have been treated fairly well over 
petrol coupons. We are all required to keep a 
log of our journeys so as to be able to justify 
the issue of coupons for the next period. I have 
heard of some farmers who have been allowed 


10 gallons a month, and others who have been 
allowed only two gallons a month. There is still 
some sorting out to be done. Tnose who feel 
they have been very hardly treated may be 
able to get relief tnrough the County War 
Agric \ltural Committee. 
* * * 
Q { my neighbours has been making use 
soldier labour to help get in his corn. 
He ¢ tattempt to make any official arrange- 
men year but got in touch with two of the 
sear > units quite close, and the officer in 
char adily agreed to release six men each 
after so that they could help carry the 
corn ‘iis is just an informal arrangement. 
rhe ire “‘off duty,’’ and the Army is not 
p inte ‘in what they are doing. The farmer 
pays ‘at the rate of a shilling an hour and 
SVE 1 a bottle of beer each, so they are 
quit y, and neither the War Agricultural 
Con nor the War Office is troubled with 
orn vlications and forms. Where this 
inf rrangement can be practised, it is 
mu est from every point of view. If the 
Con applied for officially through the 
) 


‘and detailed by the local command, 


USE OF 


they do not receive any extra pay themselves 
and they may not be too keen about the job. 
It is a change from routine training, but they 
probably feel, and certainly the farm men feel, 
that the farmer is taking advantage of them. 
Whatever the War Office may decree, the farmer 
probably slips them a shilling or two as well as 
a bottle of beer to keep things going happily. 
* * * 


OME rabbits still run out of the corn, 
although we have for the last two winters 
carried out an intensive campaign to eradicate 
them. It is extraordinary how quickly they 
breed again, especially if one or other of the 
neighbours has not been quite so active in 
clearing out all of his rabbits. We shall have to 
have another campaign against them in Sep- 
tember. It is not too easy now to find a local 
man who will take on the trapping and do the 
job thoroughly. Everyone seems to have so 
many irons in the fire. I would prefer to be able 
to make a contract with the War Agricultural 
Committee to get down the rabbits on my farm 
and to persuade my neighbours to do the same. 
Then I feel we should stand a real chance of 
clearing the area. 
* * * 
HE Scott Committee, which has been 
sitting for the past year to consider the 
planning of the countryside after the war, has 
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TRACTORS 


produced a useful Report. I see that Mr. L. F. 
Easterbrook has called it “the first blue-prints 
for a better world.’’ The Committee stands firm 
on the need to maintain a prosperous agriculture. 

The countryside cannot be “preserved”’ 
as a kind of museum piece. It must be farmed 
to keep its character and charm. Use and 
beauty are not incompatible, for the one derives 
from the other. I am glad to see that the Com- 
mittee lays stress on the importance of providing 
a universal supply of electricity at a cheap rate, 
piped water, playing-fields, farm colleges like 
those in Cambridgeshire that are the natural 
centres of life for people of all ages in the sur- 
rounding villages. There will certainly have 


to be more farm cottages as well as more 
reconditioning of existing ones. New farm 


buildings and even country restaurants, hotels, 
garages, and week-end cottages. These develop- 
ments can all fit into the countryside if they are 
planned and not merely allowed to happen. 
But the planning cannot be left entirely to 
planning experts who generally have town minds, 
Agriculture is the vital force in the countryside, 
and men with knowledge of the land and the 
needs of the farming community should have 
the deciding say in the control which the 
Scott Committee proposes. We do not want 
a “‘pretty-pretty’’ countryside that has no 
vitality in it. CINCINNATUS. 


FIVE-FIGURE FARMS 


ORRESPONDENTS who supply results 
of auctions of agricultural land seem hardly 
able to refrain from claiming that “ records”’ 
have been established in the matter of 
prices, but reference to earlier transactions 

in some of the same land shows that the upward 
movement has still far to go before reaching what 
has been known in years gone by. All the same, 
prices are increasing, and especially for holdings 
with possession. 

One of the really remarkable points about the 
market for farms is that, following quickly the pro- 
hibition of notices to quit, an apparently inexhausti- 
ble supply of farms with immediate possession is 
available. Sales of every type of holding, those 
that are let as well as those that are or are about 
to become vacant, are easily negotiable, and a good 
many of the prices paid run well into five figures; 
while in the region of £5,000 an abundance of 
contracts can be cited. 


PURCHASING IS A GOOD POLICY 


S an investment a well-let farm, that is one 
A held at a reasonable rent by a substantial, 
old-established tenant, cannot be beaten, especially 
for the funds of an insurance company or ancient 
and perpetual corporation. As a business pro- 
position, for a competent man having the requisite 
kind of experience, a farm has never been a more 
promising venture. Every help is given him officially ; 
indeed, some of the older class of farmers feel that 
there is a little too much inter-meddling and 
nursing, and not only is an assured market for every 
bit of produce now existing and insistent, but there 
is every assurance that that will continue to be the 
case. 

Apart from the trading outlook for the farmer 
a very attractive point about buying his holding is 
the permanent, tangible security that he thereby 
obtains for his capital. If he needs more working 
capital than he possesses after paying for the land, 
he finds no lack of lenders glad to be sleeping 
partners in so promising an enterprise. 


SOME EASTERN COUNTIES SALES 


INCOLNSHIRE furnishes some of the note- 
worthy examples of keen demand for agri- 
cultural land. In that county, as everywhere else, 
the most divergent prices appear to be paid, if 
regard be had only to acreage. For instance, £7,400 
was paid for just under 100 acres in the neighbour- 
hood of Spalding, and, at a Boston auction, less than 
£10 an acre was given for about 300 acres, but at 
the same sale 309 acres realised £16,000. At Brigg 
232 acres, with possession, made rather less than 
£3,000. The prices are impressive locally, and those 


who record them cannot or will not add the details 
which are essential to enable a rough opinion to be 
formed as to the nature of the holdings. The charac- 
ter of the land, the age and condition of the house 
and buildings, if any, and the proximity to market 
towns, are among a few of the factors that must be 
considered if any useful comparison is to be drawn 
between one district and another. 

Essex has lately supplied some striking figures 
for farms—for example, £7,500 for 415 acres of land 
with possession, in the fertile and pleasant vicinity 
of Bradwell. 


BRIGHTWELL PARK: 
AUCTION 


T Oxford, on September 9, the Georgian house 
and park of 40 acres, near Watlington, known 
as Brightwell Park, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. The property, in all 1,672 acres, 
includes the major part of the pretty village of 
Brightwell Baldwin, and the rental value may be 
put at approximately £2,000 a year. The half a 
dozen farms range from 158 to 315 acres, and there 
are 65 acres of woods. The fully-licensed Lord 
Nelson Inn (which is exempt from any covenant as 
to the suppliers of beer and so forth; in other words, 
what is commonly called a free house), Grove House, 
and 30 cottages, are among the many lots. 
sion of the mansion may be had. 

Next Friday, in Inverness, the Balmacaan and 
Abriachan estates, together over 49,500 acres, 
will be submitted as a whole cr in lots of 17,500 and 
32,000 acres. This large area comprises part of 
Loch Ness. The annual rental valve approaches 
£6,000 a year. The joint agents are Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff and Messrs. R. C. Knight and Co. 

At Market Harborough, Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock, for Mr. C. E. de Trafford, will offer 
the Hothorpe Hall estate, in the Welland Valley. 
The 1,009 acres include the moderate-sized and 
well-appointed residence, Hothorpe Hall, three 
farms, some woods, and many cottages in and 
around Theddingworth, five miles from Market 
Harborough. Practically the whole estate is let, 
at rentals producing £1,728 per annum. 


IMPENDING 


Posses- 


HORSWELL HOUSE, SOUTH DEVON 


OLONEL BULTEEL, the buyer of Horswell 
House, near Kingsbridge, is in residence there. 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office, 
announcing the sale, say that the fine William and 
Mary house stands in 17 acres, a mile or so from the 
sea at Thurlstone Sands. Four cottages are included 
in Colonel Bulteel’s purchase. ARBITER. 
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CROSSWORD 
No. 697 
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A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions should be addressed (in a closeg 
envelope) ‘“‘Crossword No. 657, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, 


SOLUTION to No. 656 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of August 21, will be announced next week. 





PISIT IE 

A IR A 

INIOITIAIBIL IE BOISMIAINIL} | 
HORNE WAT | 














BIARIRIAGE'BIAL ILOON 


The winner of Crossword No. 655 is 


Brigadier Montresor, 
Lisnamandra, Alverstoke, Hampshire. 





ACROSS. 


1. ‘The day is aye fair 
In — — — 
—Lady Nairne 
3, 4, 1, 3, 4) 
. She is a real one (7) 
Ah, claim the prophet ! (7) 
To be knocked on the head 
impunity (4) 
. Popular midwife? (5) 
3. What we hope not to pick together (4) 


(five words, 


with 


3. Live hay, but it still lies ponderously 
(7) 
. Lustrous (7) 


. “Bait men” (anagr.) (7) 


. Thruster (7) 


3. Headless Germans? (4) 


. It might be a debt, mentioned with 
such a breath (5) 


25. Middle East country (4) 


. Alternative: French angels (7) 

. Whence came air (7) 

. Ruled by Louis XIV, but not) by 
Napoleon or Poincaré (three words, 
7, 2, 6) 


DOWN. 


. Where Sir Ralph the Rover foundered 


(three words, 3, 8, 4) 
. Fanny Burney’s heroine (7) 


3. Skin trouble, apparently from cane (4) 


. Wordsworth, perhaps, but not William 
(7) 


5. It rolled on to the guillotine (7) 
3. Sell the top last (4) 
. Shut in (7) 
. To which the lad from Tipperary sings 


farewell (two words, 9. 6) 


. Give it tone to tell how far you are 


from your destination (5) 


. Put a thousand in the sack (5) 

. Exclude profit by striking one? (7) 

. Crossbar (7) 

. 50 per cent. is missing (two words, 


3, 4) 


22. His first love was walled up alive (7) 
. Don’t get aged (4) 
. Drink on the S. Devon coast (4) 


September 3, 1942. 
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Burlingtons are the perfect alternative to imported 
Havanas. 

Guaranteed made and rolled from the finest imported 
Havana and other world famous cigar leaf. 


Carry on 
Sergeant...? 


“7 want a new uniform,” 
announced a young officer 
to us the other day. “How 
soon could I have it?” 
“« Now?” we suggested. 
“Sounds just like Moss 
Bros.” he said. “It’s a 
welcome change to meet 
someone who adopts ‘in 
spite of the war ‘ 
as a slogan when most 
people seem to favour 
‘owing to the war...7!” 
Our service of ready-for- 
immediate-wear uniforms 
for officers in the Navy, 
Army and R.A.F. goes 
on in 1942 much as it 
did in 1939. We make 
uniforms to measure—to 
the new regulation pat- 
tern —in the _ shortest 
possible time. 


MOSS 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters. TEM ple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
COVENT GARDEN corner of King St. and Bedford St.,\ ©2. 
Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth Jouglas 


1.0.M., Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, Ilkley, Lia drendod 
Wells, Grantham, Shoreham. 


Half Coronas | /- 10fO Petit Coronas | /4 


Coronas | /8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
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A TALE OF THREE STAG BEETLES 


VEEDLEDUM and 
‘weedledee and Alice, as 

called my three Stag 
eetles, arrived one evening 
<. They were tightly packed 
d came from a wooded part 


ree were so cramped from 
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Written and Illustrated by 


their long journey that their legs 
refused to work, and stuck out stiffly 
from their bodies; ‘the two male 
beetles, when placed close together on 
a table, showed no signs of fight, but 
merely regarded each other with silent 
antipathy. As for Alice, life for her 
seemed always a bewildering affair. 


28, 1942 


M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


She was easily thwarted, and spent 
most of her time at first in a corner 
of her box, sitting very still with a 
“What will be, will be’’ expression; 
or allowed herself to be hauled down 
from a bough by her possessive 
husband, who thought nothing of 
lifting his slow-moving wife by her 

















HIS RIVAL 


'WEEDLEDUM STRADDLED JEALOUSLY OVER HIS WIFE AND PREPARED TO FIGHT 
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stout waist and carrying her half 
across the box if she showed any signs 
of independence. 

Tweedledee lived by himself in 
another box. He was slightly smaller 
than Tweedledum, and that went 
against him later—for weight tells in 
beetle fights. 

Tweedledum was just over 2 ins. 
long. His strong mandibles were a 
shiny red-brown and his body colour- 
ing was black, save for the rich reddish 
tints on the wing-cases. A thin line 
of golden hair ornamented his neck 
and waist, and on the inside of each 
black front leg was a burnished gold 
spot, also of silky hair. 

Alice was smaller than her mate. 
Her colouring was the same, but her 
front legs differed, being broad and 
strong, and her mandibles were short 
and beak-like, and looked as if they 
might inflict a punishing nip. I teased 
all three beetles a little to find out the 
force of their bite, but though they 
showed some annoyance they refused 
to attack me. 

They were fond of sugar and 
water, and in their eagerness to suck 
it up would feed from the same saucer, 
forgetting quarrels and jealousy in 
their enjoyment of their favourite 
meal. 

Tweedledum was devoted to his 
wife, rarely leaving her, and sitting 
for hours by her side, often with one 
black arm round her broad back. 

One day I tried an experiment. 
I picked up Tweedledee and placed 









WHEREVER MAN DOES MAN’S 


WORK, WHEREVER MIGHTY 


MACHINES FURTHER THE 


COURSE OF WAR OR PEACE, 


G 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTO: STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * BIRMINGHAM 
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changed his mind, turned back to his plump Alice only 
dropped his aggres- _ to find that dame satisfying her likin, ee 
sive attitude, and for ‘‘a little rest and quiet’’; she ha 
turned away. Ina_ sunk out of sight and was not likely 
moment Tweedle- to reappear for some time. 7 
dum was after him, One day a friend asked to haye 
and seizing him _ fight staged on the table. As 4), 
round the waist lift- | beetles never hurt each other in thej 
ed and carried him .short skirmishes, I conserted: 
three or four inches, _ the two male beetles were bre ught oy; 
then dropped him and instantly, on sight of eech othe 
and attacked his they advanced high on ticir Je 
head. horns wide open, for comb:t. Aj, 
a : here I s 32 at Tweedle 
Tweedledee, his : — say that Tweedlede 
whose balance was neve “V good 
temper roused, ae Pa spe en a 
turned quickly, and |'@© *4 re SRO POs 8 ak many 
; : g, < ; back was s t 
throwing off wre ind his back was sti’ a litt) 
Tweedledum, de Sess 
fended himself in a CAAMaMMma AAW Awa 
spirited manner. ‘ : 
Then both beetles Mr. Howard Spring is or holida 
; ~ and will resume his eview. 
pushed vigorously of new books next a 2k 
against each other 
ina manner remind- GAMA MNZAAMNMA aay 
ing one strongly of Then a surprising thin 
es, nas S g 
two stags fighting, .. I fs dim eae 
. ea Tweedledum rushed in and «as abo 
their horns clicking igonsincest : ; 
to do his ju-jitsu act — lift, \ arry, an 
on hard = armour, yal 
ne toss—when he suddenly dr »ped }j 
their hind legs forc- : : lies 
‘ iy fighting attitude, and ho.ding | 
ing back the moss. 3 : Sb * 
enemy in a friendly manne, invest 
Gradually by gated the sugar stain on lis wing 
sheer weight cases. Tweedledee, who was deginnin 
TWEEDLEDUM CARRIED THE WRIGGLING TWEEDLEDEE THREE OR _— Tweedledumpressed to grow old and less eager ‘or battt 
VAT [CEES _ ~ t Tweedledee , showed no more inclination t 
FOUR INCHES BEFORE THRASHING HIM See Senn ee a 
and bit viciously at and graciously allowed his back to b 
his face. Tweedle- cleaned up. From that day the) d 


him 3 ins. from Tweedledum, whose 


edly about the box until she chose 


dee kicked, then reared up and, losing 


never fought again; whether 


[weedl 


delicate feelers were moving lightly to re-appear. his balance, tumbled over on to his dee still smelt of sugar or merely 
over the flat head of sleepy Alice as if At the first sight of his rival back, and instantly accepting defeat, because their beetle life was drawin es 
to make sure she was really there, Tweedledum rose high on his legs, lost his aggressive manner and waved — toa close I couldn’t say. And Alice 

for she had a way of shuffling under straddled jealously over Alice, and, his thin legs plaintively in the air. she outlived them both, grew disgrac: 

the moss bed and vanishing for hours opening his horns, prepared for fight. Whether this was considered a _ fully fat, and never diverted from lx 

at a time—a tiresome habit which Tweedledee manoeuvred a little from  victoryI could not tell, but apparently one interest and hobby—burrowing i 


caused Tweedledum to move distract- 


side to side, and then quite suddenly 


honour was satisfied, and Tweedledum 


moss. 
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I'm wanted for Munitions 
oli. 
pt ( = 

Wie SF) 











Take all empty metal tubes to your 
Chemist—shaving cream, toothpaste, 
ointment, paint, rubber solution, etc. 
Do not put with other metal salvage, 
or the vital tin and lead will be lost 
in smelting. 








PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF OLD TUBES WILL (92 10 
THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 


This space has been presented by 


MILTON ANTISEPTIC L D. 


YOUR CHEMIST IS A _ RECOGNISED COLLECTOR 


ISSUED BY THE DENTIFRICE MANUFACTURERS OF GT. BRITAIN 


a 


| 





MRS 6A-15-133 







jton & Paul 
ity is the 
est in the end —————" 
If the progress of 
civilisation means anything, 
it means that what few 
could have Yesterday many 
can have Tomorrow. . Our T is not permitted to when peace comes to 
; know all things, but 
plans are on the side reno ema S ‘ penaiinalibiiedin sues 
f B | It Is the quality, not the = of anyone interested, 
” — a paey of knowledge 150 years accumulated 
and Paul products are and experience that knowledge of, and ex- 
Fl Se ee ; enables us to know the eo 
rwich—famous for destined to reach an perience in, Precision 
iaacteiailinii right way and command Saliianel 
iat cei ever - widening circle the right of way. gineering. 
wf The Webley Organiza- Weble 
oe T iu tion will be in a position 
Ing | 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
Established 1790 


TO 
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“Pve got a pleasure in store” 


*¢ My war work as a Land Girl is a full time job, and I certainly 
miss the pleasure of cycling, but I’m doing my bit in helping to 
speed the day when there is once again time to visit friends, for a 
browse round the shops in the quaint old market town, and the 
many little pleasure jaunts I once enjoyed so much. When that day 
comes, I shall choose my new bicycle. Of course it will be a SUN- 
BEAM because I know it is the best bicycle that money can buy.” 







x 














UNBEAM 


BEST BICYCLE THAT MONEY CAN. BUY 


THE 





SUN E A.M SiGe GL. Es * Pb Voir s: } EA o ROAD LONDON SeGe 6 
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THE FAT 
and the HAI 


The felt on the left ‘as a 
double brim tucked c- the 
edge and a coarse cr \chet 
snood which obliterat:s the 
hair and is looped c the 

back. From Gorrin es. 


(Below) Erik rolls the 
brims of his felts, indents 
the crown and pulis a 
pheasant’s feather through 
a slit. His favourite colour 
this autumn is camel, chic 


The hat above for wed- (am é‘ DENES sade ili lp. al el 


dings or dinners. It is 

velvet, shaped like a 

heart and swathed with 

ostrich fronds. Erik 
makes it. 


(Right) A beret that is 
worn flat as a pancake 
on the back of the head 
and has ear flaps which 
give becoming width. 
Erik makes it in dark 
felt and pipes it with 
pastel ribbon — fondant 
pink, sea blue, lime 
green. 





T is the pretty hat that suits you best that will be smart this 
winter, for the cult of the outrageous and fantastic has 
departed with the blitz, and, though hats are often exotic, 
they are never extreme. Practically every kind of style is 

shown. Ninety-nine per cent. are small, though a dashing felt, 
as wide-brimmed as a cavalier’s, is having a success. 

The most sophisticated hats are the ones attached to mob 
caps, snoods, skull caps, veils like an eighteenth-century Venetian 
lady's, bandeaux of ribbon, a knitted balaclava or one of rayon 
jersey—anything, in fact, that will hide the hair completely and 
frame the face. The hats—caps or berets perhaps I should call 
them, for they have no brims—are in swathed material or fur. 
All the flat furs are best—nutria, Persian lamb, black and white 
kid, mink. Crépe, velvet, silk jersey, chiffon and brocade are the 
favourite fabrics. Becoming Persian lamb bonnets, flat wafers 
of bonnets that rest lightly on top of a pompadour, have clouds of 
chiffon in a bright colour each side that tie right over the hair like 
the first motor bonnets. There is an effective pancake beret in 
fur that is worn at the back of the head Jike a halo and is attached 
to a velvet snood that holds it firmly on and hides the hair. A 
round nutria beret is worn pulled well forward on to the forehead 
with a kind of sunbonnet of velvet in the same soft shade of brown 
which covers the hair and nape of the neck. Mink toques have 
velvet snoods or scarves floating out at the back; high Persian 
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I am 


the essential goodness of fine English wheat; I am the 
embodiment of its health-promoting, strength ini 
value. 

I am the perfection of wholesomeness and manufacturing 
excellence; I am light, crisp, appetising, very easy on 
digestion. 

I am delicious alone; still more so accompanied by butter, 
cheese, preserves or pastes; I am an invaluable food- 
standby. I am 


MAGVITA 


You can obtain me only through retail Shops and Stores 


Made by MeviTthe & PRICE LTB. 
EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 





. ©@ 
























Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 
Cleveland Street, W.|. 


Agents in West End 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL.: REGent 1951 














We will supply all we possibly can 


for your current requirements 


EGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER 





204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 

















UA CAMERAS 
AND FILMS 


B.P.I. PRODUCTS 


»graphic instruments of precision are 
re ‘cted because the workers and tools of 
Pr ion are needed for the larger interests of 
ol ountry. That is why ‘“ Ensign ’’ Cameras 
an ilms are short in supply to the public. 


- BUTCHER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., Walthamstow, London, E.17 
































The most popular 
A brands are: 
u as “VIRGINIA”? No. 7 


‘ TURKISH No. 11 
te or choice “EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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possible outline to the head, as the only hair showing is on the forehead. 
and throws up the eyes and ears. 

| ie pind ’ aa — ae : Earrings are important and the right make-up is essential. The § 
| L % iS e } \ T newest snoods of all are the crochet ones in chenille with a tagge| 


[ lamb caps are fastened to snug crochet snoods. All this gives the neatest 


& attached here and there giving a fringed effect, or tied up with tiny 
z velvet bows. These are long enough to hang on to the shoulder. Any 
4 number of the fur caps have matching muff bags, some tiny ones ag 
; Harrods show them, no larger than a pre-war handbag, some enormoys i 
i soft pouches as Otto Lucas makes them. 


Re as 
€ 
aN 
ee 
AR 


Roy ATS with brims throw the emphasis on to the edge. Th:re are 
gutter brims, cuff brims, double brims holding fringe, -ucheq 
velvet, or piping, brims with flat tucks running round the edge. The 
round and oval felts with cuff brims almost as high as their ( ‘owns. 


TIMES MAY CHANGE BUT THE are becoming. They are worn straight, well forward and are a: -ached 


to snoods—a dahlia red has a black snood softened by black silk assels: 
a mushroom brown has a matching snood with two velvet bo: s, one l 
| OBJECTIVE REMAINS on either side, in a darker shade matching the ribbon round the 


Town, 
A navy felt at Gorringes with a double brim and a flat tuck for edging \— 
|g has an immense coarse snood that is caught and bunched up f >tween ms 
4 ga 
Z— It was in Peace 


the double brim at the back and then falls well on to the sh: ulders, 
It is in War—and 


This is a most becoming hat. 
It will be when Peace 








Miss Hammond of Erik is rolling her brims up gently ea: . side, 
She is showing a camel colour for felts and tangerine—the ormer 
to wear with black and camel, the latter for navy and the many :rowns 
and oatmeal tweeds. Pheasants’ feathers are pulled throu ‘h the 
crowns of the wider brimmed felts, or swathed round the cri wns of 
the small ones, which are worn well forward. The new Erik be set has 
ears at each side that give width and is piped at the edges with ribbon 
in a contrasting shade. 






reigns again 


SINGER 


MOTORS LIMITED 


@g-=~—i 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly Half a Century 





COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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Left to right : angora and wool, fluffy as a kitten, in a bright 
colour cuffed with another; hard-wearing cape gauntlets ; felt in a 
variety of bright colours, hand-stitched in black. All Harrods. 





Hair styles and hat styles go together. Hair is curled elaborately 

on the forehead, or swept up into a pompadour, so that it makes the 

right frame for the new hats that rest on top and allow this top knot 

eo bottle oan. The ears are left uncovered always and the hair is combed 

right up and,away from them, into a smooth wing for the many fur 

hats which require a simple, unbroken hair line to make them really 

smart, and into soft big curls for the felt bonnets and sailors with thick 
brims. 





Aisy 


GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 


GORDON a smoothly. Quite a few women have the hair swept up on top, and 


At the back the hair is either curled or rolled under or over quite y 

The prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland nothing gives such a smart line for the little sailors and fur caps, but ae 

it is a style that is difficult for many people, so we still see a great many Hp 

curls, a number of page-boy rolls, and a great many single-roll coiffures ane 

that is, when the roll begins over one eye and continues in an un)roken D 

line right round to the other. Monsieur Georges Barranger specialises 1! 

the permanent-waving methods which make the clustering St« ybook A 

curls. They must look absolutely natural and require the mosi skilled 

cutting so that the shape of the hair is just right. This, he say: is the go 

vital point. One of the new Georges’s coiffures for autumn has lt loose 

curls on the forehead and more at the nape of the neck hel. by é 85 

ribbon. The crown of the head is left smooth; the touch of colour | roug:! 7 

by the ribbon is very becoming. No coiffure must look extreme 2 wat = 
time, explains Monsieur Georges, but a new and attractive hair styles 

the best tonic in the world, and he gradually reshapes the hair unt .a ne\ b 
line is created that suits the personality. The general outline of 16 halt 
is like a pyramid, with the curls on the forehead rising to a pc it and 
the base from behind one ear to the other. For the Services th shot", 
curly crop is the smartest. Long hair under a forage cap is tal 9, on 

es EE ; anyway unpractical. Dryness of the scalp, from which most pe0P 

GIN’ DISTILLERS. toncon =. Dhe largest gan distillers in the wotld suffer ster the summer, can be counteracted by vigorous brush § and ; 

special shampoos. A change over of shampoos is a splendi’ tomlt 

at this time of the year. P. JoycE REYN: -DS, Pui 


A 
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Tl sACQMAR 


Ke \ w Shetland Tweeds 


nusual designs and colours 
30ins. wide and cost 16/8 


per yard (24 coupons) 


CLOSURES 





THERE’S PLENTY FOR ALL 
BUT NOT ALL AT ONCE 


Regular supplies of Snap Closures are 
produced daily from our two factories, 
and to enable temporary shortages to be 


y avoided you can as _ 
: for patterns to:— y assist by : 


¥ JACQMAR 


Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 


Nn, y, 


. Not purchasing more than one dozen 
Closures at a time—you can get more 
later. 

: Trying to use your old rubber rings 
again. 

. Not bottling Tomatoes until Septem- 
ber, when there will be more Closures, 
and more Tomatoes too. 

. Not using the | Ib. size if the 2 Ib. size 
can be utilized. (The 2 Ib. size uses 
only 16% more material and preserves 


a \NE AND JUDY o « « « “ond the big | bad wolf huffed double the quantity.) 


wn 











le 





















co z z ce With your co-operation th h 
% \LTERATION SPECIALISTS and he puffed and blew the house down’”’ which may occur in certain areas from 
er Expert in re-creating time to time will be avoided. 
m your disused clothes They are being told the old theend ofthe war: then they will 2G 
* \hy not use the precious pre-war nursery story and the children go back to their parents. wae per I lb. or2 Ib. Carton 
naterial lying idle perhaps in men’s are listening anxiously. You see, for the 2,000 evacuees the —_ 
of suits and great-coats. they KNOW what it is like to Society is looking after, there & ~~ yer 
as ked and re-made cas a a : a hildren in th ax) for bottling 
la They can be unpic have their house blown d are over 4,000 childre e 2 
into suits er 1 louse biown down, . s 12 jars. 
on the world’s big bad wolf did that | Society’s permanent Homes, GRAHAM 
for them with his bombs. They Who can never ‘‘ go home 
JANE oa JUDY wonder rather anxiously, will When peace comes. For the FARISH 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers there be a happy ending. For Majority have neither homes LTD 
Furriers . Milliners them, yes. These three children nor parents to look after them. 
nee 36, Wilton Place, were not hurt, and their parents It is for these children that (Dept. 118) 
537 London, S.W.1 (now on war service) were not we plead. Won’t you help us STAPLEHURST 
— —— hurt either. The children were to guard their future? To make KENT, 





taken from “‘blitzed’’ Londonto up to them for all they have 
one of the 100 War Nurseries the lost? To give them a fair chance 


Society has established in the _ in life? 
TH E T A 0 C L | N | C country for the Government, Every penny you can spare will 


where they will be cared for until help this great National work. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received 

















Permanently destroyed by by the Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., WAIFS AND 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 STRAYS SOCIETY, Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, 
neice aenteoyed £20 Sal, 8 PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 


20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 
fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 

















Appointments accepted 
for Saturday afternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 














BOB MARTIN’S 


CONDITION POWDERS 


‘ keep dogs fit ; 


























INHALANT 


will stop that: cold 
a Litth P a long way 














a 

en ' 
‘i: |DI!\MONDS UP 100% 
A \“ INGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
MONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
led LI SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
he £1 00. H.M. Government acquire all 
go is, ete., bought by us.—Call or post. 














se To flavour meat pies, rissoles, hash, 

a 85 INDEN ° co Add Y.R. thin—a generous dash, 

srt 7 ND TREET, WI. Fish, cheese and meat need Y.R. thick innit _ 
‘ 4 4 irst Jewellers in New Rond Street. Makes them tasty in a tick ! races 
ut _ Thin and Thick—the famous pair, “Eclipse” Blades;are now made 





A boon to all who like good fare. 





only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern, and though scarcer than 


y in Home & Garden 


















e NEW CONTROLLED PRICES ;— usual, they are still obtainable by 
“ those on the lookout for clean 
mt, THIN - - = IId. and 1/33d. and comfortable shaving. 

i THICK a @ 7d. and Ild. Made by Obtainable only from Retailers. 

ple . mse 7 Goodall, Backhouse "ee Co., Ltd., ein 
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